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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Can nothing save our Foreign Policy from the Foreign Office ? 
Where is the benevolent despot of the Press Bureau who devotes 
no inconsiderable powers to instructing us all in 


amr 4. way we should go? Is his control limited 
the Press ; 
Seen to the Press? Can he exercise no influence over 


Departments which continually violate the spirit 
if not the letter of the Defence of the Realm Act? Has this 
Government no head or is the Lord Chancellor deputy Prime 
Minister at odd week-ends as well as deputy Foreign Minister 
when the May Fly abounds? Who is guilty of the latest bomb- 
shell? Who is responsible for circulating the correspondence 
nominally between President Poincaré and King George, of 
July 31 to August 1, 1914, but actually between the French and 
British Governments? Doubtless some idiot had suggested 
that the Sovereign had illegitimately and clandestinely interfered 
in Foreign Policy—the idiot will be always with us—but every 
one knew it was a falsehood and those acquainted with the 
contents of these letters knew that, so far from interfering, the 
King had gone to the opposite extreme, had acquiesced in what- 
ever his Majesty’s Ministers proposed and attached his name to 
a letter which only a Minister, only a present Minister, could have 
composed. If there were any trace of his Majesty in this corre- 
spondence it would not be criticised here. Nor should we animad- 


vert on any action whatsoever of the French President, whatever 
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it might be. As it is, M. Poincaré’s moving, statesmanlike, and 
dignified appeal at the crisis of the fate of our two countries was 
equally creditable to the head as to the heart of France, and 
Frenchmen have no need to be ashamed of its appearance. It 
will live for all time as the model of what such a document at such 
a moment should be, just as Mr. Asquith’s answer—for it is 
clearly Mr. Asquith’s handiwork, unless it be Lord Haldane’s 
or the collective effort of the Liberal-Imperialist Triumvirate— 
is calculated to make Englishmen blush with shame. It will 
remain on record as another dirty trick played on the Crown 
and the extreme instance of that Ministerial misuse of the 
monarchy under the Parliament Act which hereafter provoked a 
healthy reaction against Puppet theories of Constitutionalism. 


M. Porncarzt’s letter was stated at the time to have been brought 
over by special messenger from Paris on July 31, and delivered 
to the King at Buckingham Palace towards mid- 


eal Bight. The following is a translation : 
“DEAR AND GREAT FRIEND, “Paris, July 31, 1914. 


“Tn the grave events through which Europe is passing, I 
feel bound to convey to your Majesty the information which the 
Government of the Republic have received from Germany. The 
military preparations which are being undertaken by the Imperial 
Government, especially in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
French frontier, are being pushed forward every day with fresh 
vigour and speed. 

“France, resolved to continue to the very end to do all that 
lies within her power to maintain peace, has, up to the present, 
confined herself solely to the most indispensable precautionary 
measures. But it does not appear that her prudence and modera- 
tion serve to check Germany’s action; indeed, quite the reverse. 
We are, perhaps, then, in spite of the moderation of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic and the calm of public opinion, on the eve 
of the most terrible events. 

“From all the information which reaches us, it would seem 
that war would be inevitable if Germany were convinced that the 
British Government would not intervene in a conflict in which 
France might be engaged; if, on the other hand, Germany were 
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convinced that the Entente Cordiale would be affirmed, in case of 
need, even to the extent of taking the field side by side, there 
would be the greatest chance that peace would remain unbroken. 

“Tt is true that our military and naval arrangements leave 
complete liberty to your Majesty’s Government, and that, in the 
letters exchanged in 1912 between Sir Edward Grey and M. Paul 
Cambon, Great Britain and France entered into nothing more 
than a mutual agreement to consult one another in the event of 
European tension, and to examine in concert whether common 
action were advisable. 

“ But the character of close friendship which public feeling has 
given in both countries to the entente between Great Britain and 
France, the confidence with which our two Governments have 
never ceased to work for the maintenance of peace, and the signs 
of sympathy which your Majesty has ever shown to France, 
justify me in informing you quite frankly of my impressions, which 
are those of the Government of the Republic and of all France. 

“Tt is, I consider, on the language and the action of the 
British Government that henceforward the last chances of a 
peaceful settlement depend. 

“We, ourselves, from the initial stages of the crisis, have 
enjoined upon our Ally an attitude of moderation from which they 
have not swerved. In concert with your Majesty’s Government, 
and in conformity with Sir E. Grey’s latest suggestions, we will 
continue to act on the same lines. 

“ But if all efforts at conciliation emanate from one side, and 
if Germany and Austria can speculate on the abstention of Great 
Britain, Austria’s demands will remain inflexible, and an agree- 
ment between her and Russia will become impossible. I am 
profoundly convinced that at the present moment the more Great 
Britain, France, and Russia can give a deep impression that.they 
are united in their diplomatic action, the more possible will it be 
to count upon the preservation of peace. 

“T beg that your Majesty will excuse a step which is only 
inspired by the hope of seeing the European balance of power 
definitely reaffirmed. 

“Pray accept the expression of my most cordial sentiments. 


“R. PorncaRsE.” 
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On the following day the King, or rather his Majesty’s Ministers, 
replied as follows : 
BUCKINGHAM PaLace, August 1, 1914. 

The Ministe- D 
rial Reply EAR AND GREAT FRIEND, 

“T most highly appreciate the sentiments which 
moved you to write to me in so cordial and friendly a spirit, and I 
am grateful to you for having stated your views so fully and frankly, 

“You may be assured that the present situation in Europe 
has been the cause of much anxiety and preoccupation to me, and 
I am glad to think that our two Governments have worked so 
amicably together in endeavouring to find a peaceful solution of 
the questions at issue. 

“Tt would be a source of real satisfaction to me if our united 
efforts were to meet with success, and I am still not without hope 
that the terrible events which seem so near may be averted. 

“T admire the restraint which you and your Government 
are exercising in refraining from taking undue military measures 
on the frontier, and not adopting an attitude which could in any 
wise be interpreted as a provocative one. 

“‘T am personally using my best endeavours with the Emperors 
of Russia and Germany towards finding some solution by which 
actual military operations may at any rate be postponed, and time 
be thus given for calm discussion between the Powers. I intend 
to prosecute these efforts without intermission so long as any 
hope remains of an amicable settlement. 

“As to the attitude of my country, events are changing so 
rapidly that it is difficult to forecast future developments ; but you 
may be assured that my Government will continue to discuss 
freely and frankly any point which might arise of interest to our 
two nations with M. Cambon. “ Believe me, 

le Président, 
“ (Signed) GrorcE R.I.” 


THERE is no reason to suppose that the callous cynic at the head 
of Government is ashamed of this performance. It was a typically 


“The Time Asquithian production. We have no means of 


of his Life ”’ knowing its effect on the French Government, 
though without being acquainted with this docu- 
ment we were sufficiently acquainted with the situation to 
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describe August 1 as Black Saturday. It is blacker than ever. 
No language permissible during the Political Truce could do 
justice to the conduct of those who at such a moment sent such 
a message to Paris in the name of the King. It made the offence 
all the more rank because foreigners unacquainted with the 
grotesque perversions of the political system which of late years 
have brought the Crown as well as the Executive and the Legisla- 
ture under the Caucus, would erroneously imagine that the 
Monarch, recently acclaimed in France with the utmost fervour, 
had become infected with the perilous attack of Perfide Albion 
which had stricken the entire Cabinet, with the solitary exception 
of Mr. Churchill. The First Lord is not a politician whose career 
appeals to us, and several aspects of his administration of the 
Admiralty are disquieting, but his conduct at the worst moment 
in modern English history will always count to him for righteous- 
ness. Ministers ask for a blank cheque in the prosecution of 
this life and death struggle, and yet see fit at a peculiarly critical 
phase to advertise their own ineptitude. They insist on flourish- 
ing in our faces and in the face of the world what we would 
temporarily try to forget and what they should be anxious to 
bury for ever, viz. the incontestable elementary dominating fact 
that the single hope of peace last July lay in the firmness and 
fortitude of Great Britain. President Poincaré’s appeal is cruel 
reading. “From all the information which reaches us, it would 
seem that war wou'd be inevitable if Germany were convinced 
that the British Government would not intervene in a conflict 
in which France might be engaged.” That no one will nowa- 
days be found to dispute. M. Poincaré adds, “If, on the other 
hand, Germany were convinced that the Entente Cordiale would 
be affirmed, in case of need, even to the extent of taking the 
field side by side, there would be the greatest chance that peace 
would remain unbroken.” Anglo-Franco-Russian solidarity 
offered the only prospect of peace, though opinions may differ 
as to whether the War at any Price Emperor could at that late 
date have been restrained. The President certainly expressed 
the belief of every capital in Europe when he said after emphasising 
the moderation of France and Russia, who would continue to 
support any efforts of Sir Edward Grey on behalf of peace, “‘ But 
if all efforts at conciliation emanate from one side, and if 
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Germany and Austria can speculate on the abstention of Great 
Britain, Austria’s demands will remain inflexible, and an agree- 
ment between her and Russia will become impossible. I am 
profoundly convinced that at the present moment the more Great 
Britain, France and Russia can give a deep impression that they 
are united in their diplomatic action, the more possible will it be 
to count upon the preservation of peace.” Events were moving 
at a great pace towards the Armageddon in these closing hours 
of July, and while President Poincaré’s missive was en route to 
Buckingham Palace, the German Emperor doubtless “ speculating 
on the abstention of Great Britain,” and terrified of a death-bed 
repentance in Vienna, deliberately launched ultimatums at 
France and Russia to make war inevitable. The British reply to 
President Poincaré, which should have been dated “ Downing 
Street” rather than ‘‘ Buckingham Palace,” because every 
syllable was redolent of Downing Street, discloses the ugly fact 
that by Black Saturday the British Potsdam Party had won 
hands down, and was in effective control of the British Cabinet. 
This was necessarily known to the Potsdam Party in Germany, as 
the relations between the two were peculiarly intimate. Through- 
out the diplomatic crisis there was inimense activity on the part 
of the “ friends of Germany,” and Kuhlmann, in common parlance, 
“had the time of his life.” 


KUHLMANN’S reports to his Sovereign had become increasingly 
confident, and though the time is not yet at hand for disclosing 
The Cardiff the whole story, the British Reply to the French 
Verdict President, which its Liberal Imperialist authors 

have most inopportunely insisted on thrusting 
upon us, affords a vivid glimpse of the danger threatening England 
and Europe on Black Saturday. It was indeed the twelfth hour. 
Germany had already insulted us by the “infamous ”’ proposals 
to confine her dismemberment of France and Belgium to the 
spoliation of their colonies as ‘‘a strong bid for our neutrality.” 
Moreover, in order to destroy any ghost of a glimmering of a 
possibility of an amicable adjustment between Austria-Hungary 
and Russia, the German Emperor, as already stated, had made 
war on France and Russia by sending impossible ultimatums to 
those Powers. France had delayed and endangered her mobilisa- 
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tion to please our Pacifists. Germany was advancing upon 
Belgium. It was at such a moment that the British Government 
—we eliminate the personality of his Majesty from an obtrusively 
Parliamentary performance—was content to inform the French 
Government in the person of the President that it proposed to 
Wait and See! “Anxiety”? was entertained concerning the 
situation, which was “still not without hope,’ France (the 
recipient of an ultimatum) was congratulated on “refraining 
from taking undue military measures on the frontier” and in 
“not adopting an attitude which could in any wise be inter- 
preted as a provocative one.” If “calm discussion” would 
replace ‘“‘actual military operations,” all would be well. Mean- 
while Anglo-French problems would continue to be “freely and 
frankly ” discussed with M. Cambon! Such was the demeanour 
of the British Government on August 1, 1914, as disclosed by 
the Foreign Office in a White Paper published on February 20, 
1915. The Prime Minister has spared us the trouble of comment 
by the philippic he subsequently pronounced at Cardiff (October 2, 
1914) on conduct indistinguishable from that of his own Cabinet 
on Black Saturday. 

“Tf we here in Great Britain had abstained and remained 
neutral, forsworn our word, deserted our friends, faltered and 
compromised with the plain dictates of our duty—nay, if we had 
not shown ourselves ready to strike with all our forces at the 
common enemy of civilisation and freedom, there would have 
been nothing left for us and for our country but to veil her face 
in shame and to be ready in her turn—foy her time would have 
come—to be ready in her turn to share the doom which she would 
have richly deserved—and go down after centuries of glorious 
life, go down to her grave unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 


Spurious Optimism in war is even more dangerous than un- 
reasoning Pessimism. The “All is Lost” Brigade has been 
always with us, and though an unmitigated 
nuisance because cropping up at any melancholy 
moment, they have now become so few and far 
between as to be negligible. Moreover, though pessimists by 
temperament the “Allis Losts” are rarely fatalists and fre- 
quently spur self-complacency to useful effort. We had con- 
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siderable sympathy with the pessimists before the war because with 
Pacifism rampant here, and Potsdam bossing the Continent, there 
would have been no daylight anywhere. But from the moment 
our Liberal Imperialists were dislodged on the right side of the 
fence and Lord Kitchener entered Whitehall, we joined the 
“Bound to Win” Brigade, and despite anxious moments we 
have never once looked back nor entertained any shadow of 
doubt as to the ultimate result of the Great War. So long as the 
issues remain in the hands of sailors and soldiers we have nothing to 
fear, though doubts and anxieties would revive whenever we reached 
the negotiating stage, lest our Liberal Imperialists should succeed 
in compromising the cause. We trust they may be kept in order 
by robuster colleagues and determined Allies, to whom fortunately 
the British Government is now under positive written contractual 
obligations in the making of peace as well as the waging of war. 
We are, however, “a long, long way” from any discussion of 
peace terms, and our immediate duty is to suppress the Spurious 
Optimist who has for some mysterious reason been much in 
evidence of late. Optimism, like pessimism, has its uses, if only 
in counteracting pessimism. A definition which may not be new, 
recently reached us from the Front: “ An optimist is a man who 
can cheerfully bear any amount of misfortunes to other people. A 
pessimist is a man who has been living with an optimist.” 


Wuart is least impressive in the recent outbreak of Spurious 
Optimism in the British Press concerning the course and duration 
Still False of the war, is that it has been conspicuous in, if 
Prophets not confined to, journals which on all great national 

issues, especially the Anglo-German problem, stand 
convicted as blind leaders of the blind. They showed positive 
genius in misreading modern Germany, and in misleading the 
German Emperor and his advisers, and unlimited zeal in pre- 
venting Great Britain from properly preparing for an ordeal 
that had long been staring her in the face. Our Potsdam 
pundits were “agin the Army,’ some were “agin the Navy,” 
though a few grudgingly admitted that British Sea-power was a 
necessary nuisance. The extremists hated all armaments, while the 
moderates maintained that provided we had a visible superiority 
of battleships, however much we neglected other essentials of a 
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Fleet, we could never by any possibility require more than a few 
Divisions of Regular Troops, and an indeterminate number of 
semi-trained and untrained Territorials who were represented to 
have undergone a metamorphosis on their change of name from 
“Volunteers.” The Supreme War Lord of Potsdam had kindly 
advised us, both on our naval and military programmes—and it 
would be flying in the face of Providence to neglect such dis- 
interested advice. When the outbreak of war knocked Haldaneism 
on the head, and Lord Kitchener entered upon his Herculean 
task of making bricks without straw—an impossibility in which 
his success has surpassed the most sanguine estimates—it was 
found that we required highly trained troops, not by the thousand 
or the ten thousand, or even the hundred thousand, but by the 
million, like our neighbours. Every conceivable device, ingenious, 
expensive, futile, creditable, and otherwise, had to be resorted to 
in order to give the Great Improvisation 4 chance. People are 
now with one breath declaring that we have an Army of three 
million men, and with the other denouncing the “ backwardness ” 
or “‘slackness ”’ or worse of the youth ofthe country. Fortunately 
our redoubtable Allies, the French, the Russians, and the Serbians, 
had not entrusted their War Offices to Chancery Barristers, but 
took their army seriously and were able to put enough men in the 
field to hold up the enemy while the Great Improvisation pro- 
ceeds. There is some grumbling because we are not allowed to 
watch and record the evolution of the experiment, but this restric- 
tion seems on all grounds wise, and if the numbers are anywhere 
near the estimates, the secretiveness has been justified by the 
results, though it does not in any way affect the opinion of those 
who regard Compulsory Service as superior from every point of 
view to the veluntary system, if only because it is more demo- 
cratic and equable in its incidence. In a great war a voluntary 
army can only be adequately sustained by the ‘‘ nation in arms” 
unless we are prepared to make wholly disproportionate political 
sacrifices, and though nominally victorious forgo the only fruits 
that can compensate for a fearful struggle. 
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Ir we may be allowed to say so, the British, American and German 
Press are infinitely better employed in devoting their space to all 
this Zeppelin tomfoolery than in discussing the 
state of the Kitchener Armies, which are coming 
along as fast as possible, even though contrary to 
the belief of Spurious Optimists an unmilitary nation can never 
accomplish in forty weeks the task to which Germany has devoted 
forty years. Zeppelinism affords a legitimate opening to journalism 
at once sensational and serviceable. The more time, money, 
energy and brains the enemy concentrate on Zeppelinism the 
better from the Allies’ point of view. Our single anxiety is lest 
it may already have been detected by the Great General Staff, 
and it is now only a case of “saving face” for the Count’s 
Imperial dupe, who in an ecstasy of enthusiasm pronounced the 
great impostor of the air to be “the greatest of all Germans,” 
“the conqueror of the twentieth century,” &c. London remains 
shrouded in darkness, though still unvisited. Prominent poli- 
ticians are, however, doing their best by pretending to be in a 
panic if not on their own account then for the sake of their families, 
and highly placed spies have doubtless conveyed the glad tidings 
of our terror to their friends and relations in Berlin, who seriously 
believe that we are all quaking in our cellars. So far as we know, 
Anglo-Germans are the only portion of the community in a funk, 
and strange precautions are rightly or wrongly debited to their 
account. The present writer, who does not move in Anglo- 
German circles, has yet to meet one single individual of either sex 
or of any age, who bothers his or her head about Zeppelins, though 
it is said that here and there some silly nurse has tried to frighten 
a nervous child. Our sole anxiety is lest Zeppelins should be 
found: out by the Germans, but we should not dream of 
saying so openly were there any chance of being believed 
by those who would compass our destruction by a combina- 
tion of submarines and aircraft. Wilhelm II must stand or fall 
with Zeppelin I. Serious aviation has become so important a 
branch of warfare, and the supremacy of the Allies in recon- 
naissance work which is its legitimate sphere, is so well estab- 
lished, that we trust the authorities will not allow themselves 
to be tempted to divert our splendid airmen from their true 
vocation into fancy raids against Zeppelin sheds. It cannot be 
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said too often that the more Germany squanders on Zeppelins and 
accessories, the worse for her and the better for us. We should 
do everything to inflame the Emperor’s mania for the higher life, 
and so far our Press has done splendidly. The homicidal Teuton is 
convinced that “the Day ” ten Zeppelins hover over London will 
mark the downfall of the British Empire and the attainment of 
“World Power.” by the countrymen of Bernhardi. The private 
opinions of the more serious German Staff Officers on the subject 
of the crazy Count, from whom they vainly tried to save their 
Sovereign, would not bear repeating. 


WHERE some organs of light and leading are doing dis-service, is by 
the perverse dissemination of the delusion that the Great War is 
within measurable distance of the beginning of the 
Germany end? This is infinitely more injurious to British 
influence and the common cause than the Zeppelin 
craze is detrimental to Germany. If believed it would necessarily 
produce a relaxation of effort as the critical phase approaches, 
when every available ounce must be thrown into the scale. As 
already pointed out, Spurious Optimism has broken out 
among the false prophets of the quondam Potsdam school, who 
shared the Lord Chancellor’s view of Germany as a harmless, peace- 
ful, unaggressive Power, who only asked to “live and let live,” 
and had no more intention of attacking her neighbours than they 
had of attacking her. These quidnuncs were always wrong in 
peace. Why should they be right in war? The evidence of 
recent impartial intelligent visitors to Berlin is to the effect that 
everybody who counts in the Fatherland is as confident of 
victory as we are. While fully acknowledging that German 
diplomats and German strategists gravely miscalculated im- 
portant international factors, especially Great Britain, and under- 
rated the advantage enjoyed by defence over attack under 
modern conditions—defeat is not regarded as within the bounds 
of possibility either by the governing caste of Germany or the man 
in the street in Berlin. Our Spurious Optimists’ picture of a 
depressed, half-starved, maimed and mutilated community, long 
since disillusioned by the horrors of war, tired of waiting for 
victories that never come, and longing for the joyful moment to 
throw off the hated yoke of militarism, yearning for Lloyd 
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Georgeism, disarmament and social reform, is a figment of the 
imagination, which not only has no foundation in fact, but it does 
not remotely resemble anything to be found in any corner of the 
Kaiser’s dominions. With von Tirpitz to torpedo every ship 
approaching British shores, and Zeppelin to convert London into 
impalpable dust at the appointed moment, the Crown Prince 
ready and eager to enter Paris, and the mighty Hindenburg, 
always able to hold up the Russian hosts until the Western Allies 
can be disposed of, all is well with the Fatherland, despite 
initial miscarriages. 


THE Supreme War Lord has lost none of his gaiety and serenity— 
indeed he is reported as being younger than ever, and though 
s disappointed in some of his generals he retains 
upreme 

WarLorg Unchallengeable control of the national strategy, 

and triumphantly points to the fact that his armies 
have been able, throughout seven months of devastating war, 
to keep nearly all the fighting abroad. To-day the German army 
occupies an immense stretch of foreign soil including most of 
Belgium—embracing many millions of victims upon whom the 
brunt of the war has fallen. Germany claims no fewer than 700,000 
prisoners of war, and regards herself as safe against invasion. She 
has confessedly suffered severe disappointments and corresponding 
losses, but casualties are borne with fortitude by a population 
which, despite modern industrialism, regards war with enthusiasm 
rare outside Japan. The nation has been systematically drilled for 
Armageddon, decade by decade, and though it may not have followed 
“intelligent anticipation,” practically the whole people, Prussians, 
Bavarians, Saxons, Wurtemburgers, &c.—the internal dissensions 
exist only in the foreign mind—are resolved to fight to a finish for 
“ militarist ideals’ to which Germany owes her “ place in the sun.” 
Let us make no mistake on this score. There have been so many 
tragic blunders about Germany that the false prophets might 
spare us the last and the worst. We on our side may be proud of 
the manner in which a surprised people have comported themselves 
in a war for which they were totally unprepared—one of the chief 
causes of the war—because they were given to understand, by 
“leaders of public opinion” and “responsible statesmen,” that 
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war was a barbarous and obsolete relic of the past, as abhorrent to 
Pacifist Kaisers as to Pacifist platform politicians. 


Ir all our young men have not yet responded as they should to 
the call, we of the older generation have nothing to reproach them 
with, because our generation is responsible for the 
decadent drivel of the past ten years, during which 
we deliberately turned our back on the whole history 
of the British Empire. Disease was eating into the vitals of the 
universities under the influence of neurotic Professors, who sneered 
at patriotism as “ provincial ”’ and preached the sordid creed that 
the love of money, so far from being the root of all evil as we used 
to learn, was the highest and most elevated impulse which could 
inspire a progressive nation. War was not merely condemned 
on account of the suffering it involves, which is always frightful, 
but even more because it was incompatible with the money- 
grubbing ideal which had come to be the reasoned creed of many 
instructors of the young. Oxford and Cambridge and doubtless 
other universities were seriously infected, but the outbreak of war 
afforded the undergraduates an opportunity of showing the stuff 
of which they were made, and the lead they spontaneously gave 
their contemporaries was largely responsible for the wonderful raw 
material of the New Army of which commanding officers are loud 
in praise. But we cannot afford to burke the fact that our peculiar 
tegime, under which serious preparation for serious war is habitu- 
ally postponed until the enemy opens fire, when the Great 
Improvisation begins, has enabled Germany to get her “‘ second 
wind.” At the outset the upholders of the Voluntary system 
insisted, and no one cared to stop and challenge them, that as 
Germany started from a maximum and Great Britain from a 
minimum, she must necessarily grow weaker while we became 
stronger—conveniently forgetting that meanwhile the maximum 
might win and certainly would have won if our Allies had also 
organised on the minimum principle. It is an open secret that 
beyond the bare requisites of our Expeditionary Force—the 
exclusive creation of a handful of devoted and self-sacrificing 
soldiers in the teeth of the politicians—our military preparations 
for war on the eve oi the Great War would be accurately repre- 
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sented by a blank sheet of paper and even the Expeditionary 
Force was short of essentials, for example, entrenching tools 
—not to mention artillery—and was only saved from the hurricane 
in which it was immediately engulfed the moment it entered 
Belgium, by the coolness, intelligence, resource and equanimity 
of certain Generals and the magnificent self-sacrifice of the very 
flower of our population in the shape of the regimental officers and 
the rank and file who, though retreating day by day, never knew 
when they were beaten and remained in being where another 
army would have melted away. 


In the breathing-space afforded the enemy by British military 
weakness, which has prevented any serious offensive in the 
“ Ad Western theatre of war, Germany has been able to 
vanc- 
ing”? create new forces for the Spring campaign, com- 
puted by our “Spurious Optimists” at no less 
than two millions. Nor dare we forget that under the despised 
compulsory system a ‘“‘ Nation in Arms”? commands the services 
of a practically unlimited number of officers to train the new 
troops, while we have to improvise teachers as well as taught. 
Again, in Germany, where war is seriously studied in peace time 
by the Government, the essentials of war are forthcoming in 
practically unlimited quantities. We would warn our readers 
against the fables of imaginative journalists in Amsterdam, 
Copenhagen, Rotterdam, and other centres of misinformation, as 
to the enemy lacking this, that or the other, and being in a state 
of semi-collapse. Such cock-and-bull stories may be good enough 
to bemuse the Back, but men at the Front in touch with the reali- 
ties of the grim struggle vehemently protest against twaddle which 
does unmixed harm by preventing the people from appreciating 
the formidable task confronting us and making the stupendous 
exertions necessary to achieve success. Moreover the inevitable 
disappointment of false hopes might provoke dangerous reaction. 
The public have done nothing to deserve distrust. Why feed 
them from day to day on such palpable falsehoods as that the war 
in the West consists of an unending series of “advances ” by the 
Allies, who as a matter of fact occupy approximately the same 
positions they held last October unless they are somewhat further 
from Berlin ? 
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We feel no temptation whatsoever to pose as prophets. We are 
not handicapped by any confidences either military or naval, 
and have not the faintest idea as to the date or 
place of any contemplated operations. Nor are 
we amateur strategists competent to instruct 
Generals or Admirals in their duties. The Grand Duke Nicholas, 
General Joffre, the King of the Belgians, the Serbian Commander- 
in-Chief, Lord Kitchener, Sir John French, and Sir John Jellicoe, 
have all earned the confidence of the allied nations and are 
entitled to make their own dispositions without suggestions from 
elsewhere. But we enter an emphatic protest against the mis- 
placed and mischievous zeal of those incurables who imagine that 
war can be settled by other means than fighting. Instead of 
trying to persuade the British people of what they know to be 
untrue, namely, that Germany is “starving” or “on her beam 
ends’ or “on the verge of revolution,” which has become the 
normal contribution of a certain perverse Press to the war, we 
should all do our utmost to try and make this unmilitary nation 
realise what has to be done before the Liberties of Europe can 
acquire permanent security from the Prussian nightmare, which 
is the common and animating purpose of the Allies. Sense 
ought to be allowed a hearing after the prolonged innings of 
Folly which never by any chance hits the right nail on the head. 
We should be the very last to minimise British Sea-power as a 
belligerent weapon. If effectively used our Fleet could materially 
shorten the war, but unfortunately the Admiralty, like other 
Departments, is ultimately under Liberal Imperialist control, and 
with Liberal Imperialists it is always jam yesterday and jam to- 
morrow, but never jam to-day. Liberal Imperialists are always 
about to stagger humanity by something portentous, but their 
energies evaporate in “‘negotiating,”’ usually with the United States. 
Decision is not in their line. Liberal Imperialist lawyers have 
tied themselves and us up in the meshes of impossible regulations 
designed and calculated to cripple superior Sea-power. Without 
the written consent of the Lord Chancellor, the Attorney- 
General, and possibly the Lord Chief Justice, a British Naval 
Officer may hardly look at the enemy. 
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ALmMosT everything required to carry on the war has poured into 
Germany from one or other neutral country under the nose of our 
ships throughout the autumn and winter, and 
Germans are now so “fed up ” with cotton, cocoa, 
magnetic iron-ore and other essentials, including 
every form of food that even they can afford to advertise their 
own “starvation.” Indeed, we should scarcely be surprised if our 
Liberal Imperialists shortly screwed themselves up to prohibit the 
importation of some or all these articles, as there would be no 
serious risk of offending anybody, for the simple reason that the 
market is glutted. Faintheart and Feebleguts’ reward for 
timorous and half-hearted measures is that the Mailed Fist has 
now retaliated by declaring “a blockade” of Great Britain and 
threatens to sink all British shipping, and neutral shipping by 
submarine in the hopes of stoking up a conflict between us and 
the United States. Our Liberal Imperialists are amazed and 
horrified at this violation of international law, as if Germany 
ever pretended the faintest respect for any law, human or divine, 
which stood in her way in war. She is out to win by “ Fright- 
fulness,” which, like necessity, knows no law,and until we recognise 
the real character of the enemy, and the struggle, and act 
accordingly, the British Government will only increase the 
derision it already excites. At the moment of going to press it 
is “considering.” Our Navy in theory commands the sea, but 
will only effectually control the situation when we leave off 
talking and writing and resume powers that should never have 
been abandoned, especially in fighting for existence against an 
avowed outlaw. But the fate of the Potsdam Napoleon, though 
materially affected by a proper use of sea-power, will, like that 
of his illustrious predecessor, be decided on land, and it is mon- 
strous to encourage the idea that the Great Improvisation can 
effect a speedy decision. We are so far from the beginning of 
the end that we are not yet at the end of the beginning. There 
must be a long and desperate struggle before the Germans are 
cleared out of France and Belgium and bundled across the 
Rhine, which will then have to be carried by the Allies as the 
Hohenzollerns can only be humbled and Europe emancipated 
in the capital which has long been the terror of the world. The 
Bismarckian Empire, founded on blood and iron, can only be 
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destroyed by bloodandiron. It isa harsh and disagreeablethought, 
intolerable to Liberal Imperialists, who still believe the world 
is governed by oratory and diplomacy, but it is nevertheless true 
and the sooner the British people are told the truth the better, 
as it will at any rate afford them a chance of appreciating the 
prerequisites to victory and acting accordingly. 


WHATEVER happens we must not expect to understand the 
Germans any more than they can understand us. Each nation 
remains an insoluble enigma to the other. They 
always hope to frighten us by grimaces which don’t 
disturb us in the least. We continually expect 
them to do the opposite to what they do and are proportionately 
amazed at their incomprehensible conduct. At the moment 
experts were anticipating and announcing another formidable 
offensive of fresh troops on the Western Front, and comparative 
quietude in the East, we had sporadic, though ferocious, attacks 
in the West of a tactical character, followed by a formidable 
and comprehensive Austro-German movement against Russia 
along the entire Front from East Prussia down to the Buko- 
wina. We may dismiss the Amsterdam fairy tales about a 
vast strategic reserve of German troops living in the train in 
the intervals of fighting, first against the Russians and then 
against the French. We had bloody demonstrations in our 
theatre of war approximately coinciding with the date of the 
Kaiser’s birthday at the end of January, with no commensurate 
results, which only served to confirm the Allies in their conviction 
that the line between Nancy and the sea is unbreakable. Itis 
not believed that there was any serious withdrawal of the two 
million German troops who have been more or less a constant 
factor in the West, but that new formations (the equivalent of 
our Kitchener Army) were swiftly despatched to East Prussia 
and south of the Carpathians into the Bukowina. The operations, 
which are still incomplete, occupied the whole of February. 
The idea, which was certainly not lacking in ambition, apparently 
was to overwhelm both the widely separated Russian flanks, 
pierce the centre and capture Warsaw. The Russians, as usual, 
seemed to have divined von Hindenburg’s intentions. Recog- 
nising the superior mobility of the enemy, which enabled him 
VOL, LXV 2 
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to bring up overwhelming force in the north and to a less degree 
in the south, the Russians withdrew both in East Prussia and the 
Bukowina, inflicting at least as heavy punishment as they en. 
dured, while they repulsed a tremendous attack on the Bzura, 
which bars the German advance on Warsaw. Despite the usual 
German self-glorification, we cannot make out that anything 
has yet been gained equivalent to these prodigious efforts, 
If Warsaw was the objective it is still in Russian hands and is 
not admitted by the Russians—who have always taken their 
people into their confidence—as being in serious danger. Perhaps 
the most striking aspect of this fresh campaign is its evidence 
of Germany’s apparently inexhaustible capacity to bring large 
masses of fresh troops into the field whenever Spurious Optimists 
aver that she has shot her bolt. According to a recent Russian 
estimate Germany has now nearly ninety corps on the two 
Fronts, viz. fifty-three in the West and thirty-two (including ten 
newly formed ones) in the East. 


THE cold-blooded wanton cruelty of the German army through- 
out this war as a calculated policy of “frightfulness ” will leave 
an indelible stain on a uniform once admired and 
of War respected even by military nations which did 
not love the Prussians. It would be difficult to 
award the palm for cruelty, but there is one form of inhumanity 
practised for the first time, the responsibility for which rests 
exclusively on the shoulders of the German Emperor Wilhelm II. 
He placed himself at the head of the Anglophobe movement by 
issuing the vituperative order from Aix-la-Chapelle in August 
against “General French’s contemptible little Army,” which he 
followed up by his injunction to his “ brave Bavarians,”’ repeated 
by his sycophant the Crown Prince of Bavaria in another Army 
Order. This Anglophobia was recently emphasised by the 
Kaiser’s action in decorating the obscure author of the doggerel 
Hymn of Hate The German Emperor has apparently given 
special orders that British prisoners of war are to be singled out 
for ill-treatment, with the result that in many cases our officers, 
and especially the men, have been cruelly ill-used, subjected to 
every form of indignity, spat upon, starved to death, or semi- 
starved. Our Government have been compelled to inform 
Parliament that British prisoners of war are worse treated than 
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others. Surely the matter will not rest there. The first thing 
to be done is to affix the responsibility publicly on the right 
shoulders, and to hold the Hohenzollerns to account. Moreover, 
we hold hostages for the decent treatment of British officers and 
men in such persons as the son of Admiral Tirpitz, who is stated 
to have spat in the face of the British officer who offered him a 
cigarette after he was saved by the humanity of our bluejackets, 
all of whom, when the parts are reversed are deliberately allowed 
to drown by the Germans—Baron von Bissing, of Brighton, whose 
half-brother, General von Bissing, has distinguished himself by 
his insults to British soldiers; then there is, we understand, a 
brother of General von Biilow still at large in this country, and 
possibly a Director of Krupps, doubtless collecting copper, and 
many other German notabilities as well as certain Anglo-German 
financiers who should be in a position to bring pressure to bear on 
the “ powers that be” in their “spiritual home.” No one has 
ever gained anything by kow-towing to the Prussian bully. An 
energetic Government could speedily secure an improvement 
in the lot of our unfortunate officers and men. At any rate they 
would have done their duty by trying, which is more than can 
be said of them so far. In any event the facts ought to be allowed 
by the Press Bureau to reach our men at the Front, so that they 
may know what they are up against. The treatment of our 
officers in Germany is bad enough. That of the privates is in- 
describable. Meanwhile 10,000 German prisoners of war live like 
fighting-cocks in our midst. The captain of the Gneisenau and 
any of his brother officers chivalrously rescued by Admiral 
Sturdee’s squadron, who happen to be our guests, might be invited 
to explain why they allowed all our men on the Good Hope and 
Monmouth to drown before their eyes without rescuing one or 
even attempting a rescue ! 


THE prolonged struggle between the Foreign Office and- the 
National Review over the Baghdad Railway, which began in April 
1903, ended last June (1914) within a few weeks 
of the outbreak of war, in the complete defeat of 
the cause we had espoused all these years and 
the signal triumph of the Foreign Office, whose 
degringolade dates from a certain disastrous mission to Berlin three 
years ago. It is somewhat surprising that this masterpiece of the 
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Haldaneian dispensation should have remained bottled by the 
Department, which had devoted three years to its elaboration. Our 
readers we feel sure will endorse the demand made elsewhere in this 
number that this missing ‘‘ scrap of paper” should be published 
as it would rob any latent pro-Bosche of any lingering shred of 
a pretext for accusing the Asquith Government of hostility to 
Germany. The late Baron Marschal von Bieberstein, German 
Ambassador in Constantinople, described by enthusiastic 
journalistic friends as “The Diplomatic Dreadnought,” came to 
London in 1912, largely for the purpose of “settling” the 
Baghdad Railway question in accordance with German interests, 
and, needless to say, he had many zealous coadjutors in the British 
Cabinet, in la haute finance, on the Press, and elsewhere. After 
his death the work was continued by his successor, Prince Lich- 
nowsky, and the ineffable Kuhlmann, the Councillor of the German 
Embassy, in such time as he could spare from “ pulling the leg” 
of the metropolitan and provincial Press. Among those organs 
which sat at his feet was apparently the Manchester Guardian, 
which continually gave us the German version of the Anglo-German 
problem and almost invariably espoused the German cause. 
Needless to say, the Manchester Guardian was a bitter and deter- 
mined enemy of Lord Roberts and National Service, and the 
creation of an adequate British Army. It was the most influential 
mouthpiece of Brunnerism, and championed every crusade against 
British Naval Estimates. In fact it was pro-German right up to 
and including August 4, 1914, among its last pre-war performances 
being the publication of a notorious communiqué from Kuhlmann 
—his last expiring effort to bamboozle the British. 


EXACTLY a year ago (February 2, 1914) the Manchester Guardian 
was able, possibly with the assistance of its guide, philosopher, 


ran and friend at the German Embassy, to publish an 


outline of the “‘coming settlement ”’ between 
sedate England and Germany, with such alluring sub- 
headings as “Give and Take in Africa” and “‘ Trans-African 
Railway for Germany ?”’ In the absence of the actual Agree- 
ment, which, “‘ Asiaticus”’ reminds us in his remarkable article at 
the end of this number, was stated by Reuter’s correspondent 
in Berlin to have been “‘initialled”’ by Sir Edward Grey and 
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Prince Lichnowsky a few days before the Sarajevo assassination, 
we get valuable hints from the Manchester Guardian version, 
which cannot fail to whet public curiosity for a sight of the 
original document. This Anglo-German Agreement resembles 
all other Anglo-German Agreements in that Germany gets some- 
thing, and something very substantial, in return for nothing 
or at any rate nothing that belongs to her. It was to be the 
usual dawn of the usual millennium in Anglo-German relations. 
Indeed next to the reduction of the British Navy nothing could 
have caused greater joy in Potsdam circles. According tothe 
Manchester Guardian: “There is reason to believe that the 
negotiations which have been proceeding for some time between 
England and Germany on important colonial questions are now 
approaching completion, and that the character of the settle- 
ment may be announced before Kaster.” Easter passed without 
the promised bonne-bouche for the Bosches. Possibly the King’s 
visit to Paris made it inadvisable to disclose this monumental 
specimen of Haldaneism. Our contemporary added: ‘‘The 
article below outlines the character of the coming settlement, 
especially in regard to Africa, as to which no official or semi- 
official statement has yet been made.” The reader may be 
disposed to ask whence proceeded inside information concerning 
confidential negotiations between the German Embassy and the 
British Foreign Office? The latter is usually a careful custodian 
of its secrets. Was Councillor Kuhlmann the “ Correspondent ” 
who supplied these “lines of settlement” to our gleeful 


contemporary ? 


THE “central point” of the Baghdad Railway settlement “is 
that the terminus of the railway should be Basra and that the 
prolongation, if any, beyond that point should be 
dependent upon our consent.” In this connection 
“our” is either meaningless or ambiguous. “In 
return Great Britain declares herself ‘ disinterested ’ 
in the section between Baghdad and Basra, but will be represented 
on the board of the railway by two directors so as to guard against 
differential rates operating to her disadvantage. England’s 
interests as regards the navigation on the Euphrates and the 
Tigris will also be safeguarded, and, lastly, she has obtained for 
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the Sheikh of Koweit full autonomy under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan and the recognition of all the arrangements which were 
made between the Sheikh and the British Government in the 
years past.” Also ‘‘ England has given up her former opposition 
to the Baghdad Railway in return for exclusive predomin. 
ance in the Persian Gulf.” In other words, Great Britain, 
in return for what she gave up, secured nothing she did not 
possess already, except the right to nominate two directors on 
the board of the great German strategic railway to be sub- 
sequently “introduced” to the British investor as an “ inter- 
national” and exclusively commercial undertaking founded on 
pure Cobdenite principles! Our capitulation over the Baghdad 
Railway was as signal a victory for the Westminster Gazette as it 
was a reverse for the National Review, and we unreservedly 
congratulate our contemporary, even though extraneous causes 
prevented that development of Anglo-German affection anti- 
cipated in Tudor Street. The rest of this communication, whether 
from Kuhlmann or another, was devoted to new and comprehen- 
sive Anglo-German “arrangements ” in Africa of the same “ give 
and take” character as the Baghdad Railway agreement in that 
here also England did the giving and Germany the taking. As evi- 
dence of our “ good intentions ” towards Germany at a time when 
Germany’s intentions were evil towards everybody else, this 
diplomacy cannot fail to interest the historian of the Great War. 
The unfortunate Agreement of 1898—concluded in the days when 
Germany was supposed to be a friendly Power, though Treitschke 
had already done his work—whereby the two countries sought 
to avoid a conflict in case the African colonies of Portugal should 
come “on the market” was naturally the basis of the last and 
worst surrender. Under the Agreement of 1898, made be it 
remembered before the South African War had disclosed to 
the British public the depth and intensity of German Anglo- 
phobia, the greater part of Angola (Portuguese West Africa) 
was to become German, while Great Britain was to secure 
Mozambique. This instrument, happily, never came into effect 
because Portugal kept her own colonies. Nevertheless, as the 
“correspondent ” of the Manchester Guardian reminds us, “the 
idea in the German colonial mind still lived on and gave rise 
to a grand project of connecting German East Africa and the 
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Atlantic coast of Angola by means of a transcontinental railway 
that would tap the copper and zinc bearing regions of the Katanga 
district of the Congo (said to be the richest in the world) and 
supply, for the produce of Central Africa in general, a shorter and 
more convenient route to the ocean than the projected British 
Cape-to-Cairo line.” This is really one of Kuhlmann’s best, and 
does him infinite credit. 


GERMAN ‘“‘colonial ambition” merely sought a “more 
convenient route,” territorial ambitions in the case of such a 
Power being entirely out of the question. It was 
only in 1905 that this scheme began to be realised 
when the first sod was cut of the section running 
from Dar-es-Salaam on the Indian Ocean to Morogoro, completed 
two years later and then pushed on to Tabora, which it reached 
in February 1912 (i.e. the date of Lord Haldane’s mission to 
Berlin). In October 1913, railhead was already 210 miles west 
of Tabora “and now (February 1914) at any moment we may 
learn the news that the line has been brought to its terminus 
at Ujiji on the Lake Tanganyika.” Thus Germany was to cut 
across the Cape-to-Cairo line, though “if any progress is to be 
made with the German scheme of connecting East and West by 
rail, British interests have to be squared or bought out.” We 
all know what that means. “ It is at this point that the reported 
negotiations between the two Governments have joined. It is 
an open secret that when Dr. Solf, the German Colonial Secretary, 
visited London two years ago the subject of the Lobito Railway 
was one which he discussed with certain parties and, according 
to credible reports, one of the main suggestions is that, so far 
as the consent of the British Government is concerned, German 
capital should be allowed to acquire a controlling influence in 
that railway.” Here was another triumph of Haldaneism. 
“This would place in German hands the entire connection 
between East and West across the continent, with the exception 
of the connecting link in Katanga. But in Katanga, too, where 
German capital is heavily invested, the friction between German 
and British interests is to be eliminated by the formation of joint 
companies and the construction of a line connecting the Rhodesia- 
Katanga Railway at Kambove, with a point on the southern 
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shores of Lake Tanganyika. In this way Germany will realise 
her scheme of a trans-African railway and at the same time 
hopes eventually to obtain the economic control of Angola—at 
any rate, England will not stand in her way there.” 


SHE certainly would not, nor anywhere else. “We are getting 
on,” as Mr. Asquith would say, and we cannot repress our surprise 
Nothi that when at Cardiff he gave us that illuminating 
othing for ,. 

Something glimpse of how we are governed, by disclosing our 

efforts to “propitiate’’ Germany in 1912 and 
her truculent response, that he should have remained silent 
concerning these wonderful Anglo-German Agreements of 1914—~ 
completed almost within sound of the guns—which, besides 
surrendering the commercial and political control of Asia Minor, 
by means of a strategic railway, to the Mailed Fist, also placed 
our mortal enemies astride Africa by an East to West railway 
which would have enabled them effectually to block the Cape- 
to-Cairo Railway, but for the interposition of the Great War. 
As the Manchester Guardian “correspondent”? observes in an 
article which made very painful reading when published, but 
is almost enjoyable to-day: ‘‘ Now this railway (7.e. the German 
East to West Railway) will prove a formidable competitor to the 
Cape-to-Cairo line in so far as the mineral and other traffic 
between the lower part of the Congo and the sea is concerned. 
In view of this Germany, on her part, will have to give ‘com- 
pensation.’”? This would doubtless take the form “‘of a right- 
of-way through the Belgian Congo for the Cape to Cairo line.” 
In other words, in return for our “ graceful concessions ’” Germany 
would condescend to withdraw her insolent opposition to our 
arrangement with the Congo Free State made in 1894! Such 
was the mood of the British Foreign Office within a few 
months of the Emperor William’s famous conversation with the 
King of the Belgians suggesting that France was shortly to be 
destroyed. 


Tue “coming settlement outlined’ as furnished to the Man- 
chester Guardian a year ago may conceivably have been inaccurate 
“Initialled ”’ in some respects, and there are obvious lacune, 

but our contemporary, however perverse and 
wrong-headed, is usually careful as to its information, and on 
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the face of it, the charge is bad enough to be true. It is sub- 
stantially what the Haldanes, Lichnowskys, and Kuhlmanns 
would have concocted, and Sir Edward Grey, hypnotised by his 
friend on the Woolsack, have “‘initialled.” Mercifully it was 
not published, when it must have done immense harm in showing 
the world that Great Britain had reverted to the bad old days 
when Downing Street was nothing but an annexe of the 
Wilhelmstrasse. The bells would have rung in Berlin and 
Potsdam, and there would have been corresponding gloom in 
Paris at the evident revival of Perfide Albionism. A general 
reaction might easily have ensued, infinitely to the advantage of 
the Potsdam Napoleon, who, anxious as he was to bestride Asia 
Minor and Africa, was yet more anxious to break up the Triple 
Entente by sowing mistrust of us in Paris and St. Petersburg. 
This is another of our many hairbreadth escapes in recent years. 
It cannot fail to deepen the distrust of the conductors of British 
foreign policy and strengthen the ever-growing protest against 
Haldaneism in High Places. All that is left to Ministers is to 
produce these melancholy documents as additional evidence of 
their Pacifism, and as an awful warning to future statesmen. 
They would be worthy pendants of the tragic correspondence 
ona previous page. What accentuates these accumulating episodes 
is our present knowledge that the British Government knew 
when they were kow-towing to Germany and surrendering the 
strategic control of Africa and Asia Minor, that not only was 
Germany armed to the teeth, but was positively panting for war. 
Sir Edward Grey will surely not ask Parliament to believe that 
the impressive ‘‘ warnings” contained in the French Yellow 
Book, forwarded by the French Ambassador in Berlin (M. Jules 
Cambon) to the French Government during the year 1913, only 
reached the British Foreign Office after the outbreak of war, 
because if so there would cease to be any raison d’étre for the 
Foreign Office. 


Ir is becoming self-evident that the British Foreign Minister, 
— who in his earlier years in Downing Street was fully 
Cen on alive to the Potsdam peril, had latterly become 
Down Grade 28 completely bamboozled by the Lord Chancellor 

as the Lord Chancellor had been bamboozled by 
the German Emperor and his agents. Sir Edward Grey was 
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blind and deaf to everything else and regarded every one 
as a “crank” who distrusted Lord Haldane’s “ spiritual home,” 
British Cabinet Ministers are occasionally encircled by a zariba 
of toadies, and unless they are exceptionally strong men they 
have little chance of learning unwelcome facts. The idea that 
so-called “ public servants” owe any duty to the public, whose un. 
limited confidence they demand, is entirely foreign to the denizens 
of Downing Street, and anybody approaching any question 
from this unconventional standpoint would be regarded as 
a suitable candidate for Colney Hatch. Sir Edward Grey and 
Co. cannot conceive that the man in the street should have 
any locus standi on matters touching the sacred personal vested 
interests of the man in the Cabinet. The suggestion that the 
country is immensely shocked to learn that whenever our Foreign 
Minister absents himself from the Foreign Office, the one 
colleague of all others selected as his deputy is the one who 
of all others should have had the decency to seek a position 
of greater freedom and less responsibility on the outbreak of 
war with the Fatherland is incomprehensible to high-souled 
Whigs. As Lord Haldane stands convicted on his own 
showing of ineptitude on every single aspect of the Anglo- 
German question and in every opinion he has ever expressed 
upon the subject on which he was the chief Ministerial expert, 
his choice as Acting Foreign Minister, unless the Foreign Minister 
himself shared his delusions, remains wholly unintelligible. 
Judging by his utterances, especially his contempt for Lord Roberts’ 
intelligence, Lord Haldane regards himself as the equal of Moltke 
as a strategist, Von Roon as an administrator, and Bismarck as 
astatesman. His head was completely turned by Imperial flatteries 
until he forgot everything he owed to the country which 
retains his services at the modest rate of £10,000 a year. Sir 
Edward Grey is entirely devoid of vanity and would be totally 
unaffected by Potsdam blandishments, but if though above 
flattery himself he regarded Lord Haldane as the Know-all 
about Germany whose word was law, from the practical point 
of view there would not appear to be much material difference. 
The atmosphere of the Foreign Office was appalling last year, 
and nothing has happened in the interval to purify it, except 
that we now know—on the authority of the Press Bureau— 
what we formerly suspected—that the Lord Chancellor is the 
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Foreign Minister’s understudy. After this no one can say that 
Sir Stanley Burkmaster has lived in vain. This Anglo-German 
Agreement of June 1914 would be “the limit”? were not the 
limit perpetually receding. Its existence is an outrage, but as 
it exists nothing can be gained by its suppression, and as his 
Majesty’s Ministers seem exclusively concerned in justifying 
their angelic conduct to Pacifists and Neutrals, the sooner 
it is published the better. Now that we have the Liberal 
Imperialist Reply to President Poincaré nothing need be 
concealed. 


WE are seriously concerned about other “‘ scraps of paper,” which 
we cannot help fearing might conceivably turn up at inopportune 

moments for British interests. It is common 
pene knowledge that during the two years prior to the 
war exceptionally cordial and close relations subsisted between 
prominent British politicians and that centre of Kultur, the 
German Embassy in London. It was very much “ in the swim.” 
Not to have dined with the Lichnowskys, not to have conferred 
with Kuhlmann, showed that though you might be in the Ministry 
you were not of it. It is customary in these circles nowadays 
to ridicule the stupidity of those blundering Teutons, but in fair- 
ness to the diplomats who led the strenuous life in Carlton House 
Terrace, it must be admitted that they did their work uncommonly 
well, and as we learn from such an incident as the bottled Baghdad 
bungle, they held the British Government in the hollow of their 
hand. Their dinner diplomacy was a brilliant success, for the 
simple reason that they knew what they wanted, while their 
guests were blissfully unconscious and could not repress their 
surprise that such “charming people” should be regarded by 
“Teutophobes ” as representing “a hostile country.” The 
object of every German diplomat since the dawn of German 
diplomacy has been to get his opponent to put something on 
paper, and we cannot help suspecting that when Kuhlmann shook 
the dust of this “treacherous ” country off his feet, he retired 
with tangible evidence of “British good-will” in the shape 
of “scraps of paper,’ highly compromising to conspicuous 
members of our Potsdam Party—the publication of which 
might be held over them in terrorem. What more natural than 
that when some unctuous Anglo-German gusher was expatiating 
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across the walnuts and the wine on his love of the Fatherland, 
and the passionate desire of the Government to banish the German 
bogey, possibly coupled with the suggestion that many persons 
regarded Germany as our “ natural Ally,” than that the astute 
Ambassador or his still more astute Councillor should instantly 
reply, with all the empressement of the faux bon-homme, “ What 
you say, dear Lord —— or Mr. ——, is exactly what my Sovereign 
is always saying. I tell him that many important people over 
here hold the same view, but he demands ‘ proofs, proofs, proofs.’ 
Would you mind, Lord —— or Mr. ——, if I report what you 
have just said ? Indeed, it would materially promote the good 
cause we all have at heart if you would initial a memorandum 
for me, or perhaps you would not mind writing a note which I 
will have placed in the Emperor’s hands. He will answer it 
personally.” Lord —— or Mr. ——, enchanted at the chance 
of communicating with an Emperor, not improbably falls into 
the trap. The Germans have openly demanded during the war 
that their political friends here continue to work for them as an 
atonement for going to war, and numerous incidents, for example, 
the effort to allow copper to be imported into Germany inspires 
disquietude among experts who cannot understand our treatment 
of contraband except on the hypothesis that influential people 
for one reason or another wish to let Germany off cheap. The 
only hope for any politicians who may have fallen a victim to 
Kuhlmann’s dirty tricks is to make a clean breast of it before 
they are blackmailed. 


THE recent Conference in Paris of the Finance Ministers of the 
Triple Entente, viz. M. Bark representing Russia, M. Ribot of 
. France, and the British Chancellor of the 

The Triple 
toute Exchequer, was not only a valuable demonstra- 
tion of the soldarity of the Allies, but a useful 
practical measure. It was followed by a communiqué announcing 
agreement to recommend the three Governments to take over 
in equal shares advances made to countries aiding the Allies. 
On February 15, Mr. Lloyd George informed the House of Commons 
that by the end of December the expenditure of the three Powers 
would approach £2,000,000,000, of which the British share would 
be the largest by £100,000,000 to £150,000,000. This will cause 
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no surprise in view of the prodigality with which millions are 
being pitched about by Ministers who grudged £100,000 on 
some vital necessity before the war. We pay through the nose 
for the policy of preparing for perpetual peace. Our system 
combines every disadvantage. For a decade we imperil the 
State by cheeseparing and then put a heavy premium on every 
form of swindle. The work of the great armament firms is 
compromised and crippled by the refusal of the Government 
to see a yard in front of them when war stares them in the face, 
and then, when the inevitable conflict comes, shady contractors 
with a pull can make a fortune. Mr. Lloyd George did justice 
to the immense efforts and sacrifices of our Allies, though he 
may have been over-sanguine in describing German resources 
as fully mobilised. Russia was a country of infinite potentialities 
requiring capital. France had “special difficulties. I am not 
sure that we quite realise the strain put upon that gallant country 
up to the present moment. . . . She bears far and away the 
greatest strain of the war in proportion to her resources. She 
has the largest proportion of her men under arms. The enemy 
are in occupation of parts of her richest territory. They are 
within fifty-five miles of her capital, exactly as if we had a huge 
German army at Oxford.” Nevertheless France was completely 
and justifiably confident. The policy of floating a great joint 
loan had been considered but discarded, and it was decided 
that each country should finance itself so far as possible, but 
that all three should share the loans to smaller States. We had 
already advanced £32,000,000 to Russia, and with a shipment 
of £8,000,000 in gold she had established a credit of £40,000,000, 
and the French and British Governments had decided to make up 
the amount to £50,000,000, and the necessary £10,000,000 of 
Treasury Bills had been already over-subscribed, upon which 
Mr. Lloyd George observed: “It is a very good omen for our 
relations, not merely during the war, but for our relations with 
Russia after the war, that the first great loan of that kind on 
Russian credit in the market has been such a complete success.” 
In the event of our having any trouble with our gold reserve 
which was a point requiring some vigilance, the Banks of France 
and Russia would come to our assistance. Another result of 
recent arrangements would be that the Treasury Bills would 
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be issued in francs to facilitate French access to our market, 
and we should accept Russian Treasury Bills against Bills of 
Exchange due from Russian merchants to the Russian Govern. 
ment, which would materially help the working of the exchanges 
and promote business between the two countries. The Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer might usefully remind his journalistig 
friends that our single duty nowadays is to help Russia in every 
possible way except by lectures. 


Ir is equally important to keep the Army and Navy out of 
politics, and politics out of the Services. Ministers have 
Politics and eloquently inveighed against the former danger, 
ian but they seem less conscious of the latter. The 

pitchforking of politicians with a pull into posts 
for which they have no qualifications or for which their qualifica- 
tions are obviously inferior to those of others, is much to be 
deprecated from every point of view, and the community looks 
to the responsible Generals, whose position in war is unchallenge- 
able on professional matters, to turn a deaf ear to all suitors, 
The matter has come to a head during the past month in con- 
nection with the unexpected promotion of a military amateur 
and professional politician to the command of a Brigade, and 
the official explanation of this episode is the reverse of con- 
vineing. Mr. Ronald McNeill, in a letter in the Morning Post 
(February 23), touches the spot when he says that such a selection 
“implies a grave slur on our Corps of Officers. For it means 
that among the large number of regular regimental officers, who 
for the last twenty years or more have been in uninterrupted 
military employment, zealously devoting themselves to their 
profession of arms, passing through the Staff College, under- 
going systematic and scientific military education, and striving 
to qualify themselves to serve their country in national emergency, 
none is so fit for command against the greatest Army in the 
world as a gentleman who served in an irregular troop of horse 
fifteen years ago, and since then, except for an annual fortnight 
in camp, and an occasional visit to autumn manceuvres, has 
been primarily a politician and not a soldier.” Let us hope 
that in the face of the volume of protests, which have nothing 
to do with Party politics, that this disease may not spread. 
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Lord Kitchener can count upon the unstinted, ungrudging, and 
uncritical support of the country in his titanic task, and the 
public look to him to protect the Army against the undue 
encroachments of politicians. 


Let us hope that Ministers are utilising the Party truce for the 
benefit of the nation and the Empire. They are certainly 
—_ exploiting it for the benefit of the Party. One 
; essay in effrontery happily failed, viz. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s attempt to hoist the seatless Masterman on a Welsh 
constituency deemed capable of enduring anything. Unionists 
were impotent under the truce. They could only grin and bear 
it. Happily the local Radicals revolted. They had sat down 
under Sir Moritz Mond. They could not stand Mr. Masterman. 
Then came the untimely death of Mr. Illingworth, the Chief 
Whip, leaving a vacancy in a Yorkshire constituency where any 
Caucus candidate, especially a Cabinet Minister with a pleasant 
suggestion of patronage might have expected to be welcome, 
but the moment there was a suggestion of Masterman the 
Unlucky, Shipley sought elsewhere for a Member of Parliament. 
This terminated a scandal as the Chancellor of the Duchy 
made his bow. Possibly in retirement he may reflect that 
the evolution of a promising young man with ideals into a 
venemous Party hack is not always attended with success. Of 
the changes that followed these events there is not much to be 
said except that the hold of the Jews on the Government— 
already considerable—was materially strengthened. Against Jews 
as Jews we have no prejudice whatsoever, but the financial 
influences behind our political Jews inspire the deepest distrust 
and we regard some of the latest developments with genuine 
alarm. The reappearance of Sir Rufus Isaacs in politics and 
finance is objectionable from every point of view even though 
he be accompanied by Lord Murray of Elhbank. For one thing 
the proper place for a judge, especially the Lord Chief Justice, 
is the Bench and not Downing Street. Otherwise you have a 
confusion of functions, eg. a judge adjudicating upon matters 
in which he has had a hand as an Associate Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. We must also add that if there be a department for 
which on public form the present Lord Chief Justice is singularly 
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unfitted, it is Finance. Even those who protested most 
strongly against the promotion of the late Attorney-General 
imagined that at any rate he would bid a final farewell to politics 
and finance, nor cast one longing, lingering look behind. Mr, 
Gulland has become Chief Ministerial Whip to the joy of “the 
wild men.” He understands electioneering. 


THE Unionist Party in Parliament have scrupulously observed 
the Truce while most Unionist papers are slobbering over heaven- 
born Ministers. But what of the other side? On 
September 15, 1914, the Prime Minister in declaring 
the Government policy on the Irish and Welsh Bills 
said: ‘‘ We do feel in regard to the Welsh Bill also that the 
outbreak of the war has created a state of things which would 
make it unjust and inequitable to proceed with the immediate 
operation of the measure. I refer particularly to the fact that the 
Disendowment, or partial disendowment, of the Welsh Church 
would necessarily impose upon its supporters and friends during 
the early years of the existence of the Disestablished body, 
pecuniary sacrifices for the purpose of getting together and 
making good a voluntary commutation fund. The burden under 
which we all of us lie, in consequence of the war, to restrict our 
expenditure and to devote as much as we can to public purposes, 
together with the certainty that new taxation must be imposed 
which will still further curtail the resources of the ordinary citizen, 
makes it appear to us just and equitable that the operation of the 
Disendowment provisions of that Bill should be postponed. But 
when you come to examine the matter, you cannot disentangle the 
provisions in regard to Disendowment from those in regard to 
Disestablishment. We, therefore, propose that, subject to such 
comparatively formal matters as the institution of enquiries which 
prejudice nobody, with that exception in the case of the Welsh 
Bill, as in the case of the Irish Bill, no steps should be taken to 
put it into actual operation until twelve months from the date 
of passing, or, if the war then continues, during the same terms 
as are prescribed in the Irish Bill.’ In terms the Prime Minister 
undertook that beyond certain harmless formal enquiries, the 
Welsh Bill should be really suspended like Home Rule until the 
end of the war. But on February 4, Mr. McKenna himself 
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said that the Suspensory Act had not suspended any action 
which might not have been suspended under the original Act. 
Leaving minor injustices the Welsh Act mentions two dates, viz. 
one a preparatory date on the passing of the Act, and the other 
the operative date, the date of Disestablishment between which 
things are to be kept in statu quo. Upon the date of Disestablish- 
ment, however, the whole of the present constitution of the Welsh 
Church is to come to an end and its property taken from its present 
owners, though a certain portion of it is to be afterwards held 
for their benefit. For the purpose of creating the new Consti- 
tution synods are to be held, and for the purpose of holding such 
property as is left to the Church, a representative body is to be 
brought into existence. The Act contemplates that both operations 
shall have been carried out before the date of Disestablishment, 
and this is the opinion of the legal advisers of the Church. On 
the question of the constitution, section 3 of the Act provides 
that the existing Ecclesiastical Law and Ecclesiastical Courts shall 
cease to exist, and intimates that the Church may establish new 
law and new courts through the action of its synods, 


Ir, therefore, nothing is done before the date of Disestablish- 
ment, an intolerable period will exist when the Church will 
have no law and no courts, which must be pro- 
longed until the synods have established the new 
law and the new courts. Then, again, nothing can be done as 
regards the Church and convocation until the new constitution 
comes into existence. The Welsh Bishops, clergy and laity 
will be excluded from their present position in convocation. 
No property can be held for the Church except by the Repre- 
sentative Body, and unless it be ready to receive the property 
at the date of Disestablishment, the Church must necessarily 
suffer. But the creation of the Representative Body is a 
matter which can only properly be settled after a full con- 
sultation with all the members of the Church, and that 
must take place before the date of Disestablishment. It 
is surely, therefore, clear that the Act contemplated that 
between its passing and the date of Disestablishment the 
Church should busy itself in making preparations to deal 
with the state of things existing upon the later date. If 
VOL, LXV 3 
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they are to carry out that scheme they must do 80 at a 
time when many of their best members are engaged in 
military service and all of them are preoccupied in one 
way or another with the war. In addition to all this, the 
Church has to consider very carefully how it is going to 
meet the grave financial problem of finding approximately 
£100,000 in addition to its present subscriptions to meet the 
demands of the first year. This is quite apart from any scheme 
of re-endowment which would mean, of course, a very much 
larger sum. To obtain such a sum under the financial conditions 
which now prevail, and which will be even more stringent at 
the end of the war, will be difficult enough, and can only be 
accomplished by vigorous agitation with its usual accompani- 
ments of meetings and canvassing. Surely the whole object 
of the Suspensory Act was to postpone all this until after the 
war. There could otherwise be no meaning whatever in Mr, 
Asquith’s statement. To impose upon the Church such a strain 
at such a time is to make this Act, not only as unjust as Church- 
men have always thought it, but unbearably cruel. Even 
the Bishops of Hereford and Lincoln dare not defend it, while 
1500 Nonconformist ministers and office bearers have petitioned 
against the proposed treatment of the Welsh Church. 


THE astonishment we expressed last month at the absence of an 
Officers’ Training Corps in the University of Liverpool has prompted 
some Liverpool newspapers to publish “ Liverpool's 

Siem reply to its critics,” which is merely an admission of 
Mystery” the fact. Our statement was as follows: “ Here you 

have a city famous for its foresight, and the munifi- 
cent generosity of its citizens devoted to the university of which 
they are justly proud, yet when the crisis comes the university 
is found lacking in an essential upon which a large proportion of 
the governing body must necessarily have been keen.” According 
to the Liverpool Daily Post (January 30,1915): “ This criticism 
was yesterday brought to the notice of the University Authorities, 
and the reply received was to the effect that the University 
application with regard to the corps referred to was before the 
War Office when the war broke out, and world undoubtedly 
have been granted, but owing to the pressure of events and other 
things the consideration of it was postponed.” We never 
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suggested that there had been no “negotiations.” Our comment 
was confined to the surprising fact that “ whereas several univer- 
sities besides Oxford and Cambridge, such as Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Nottingham, &c.,” had Officers* 
Training Corps, there was none at the University of Liverpool— 
nor was there. According to the Liverpool Evening Express, 
“The question asked by the National Review may be very easily 
answered. Of course, there can be no shadow of a suggestion 
against the patriotism of the Liverpool University, its Council, 
its staff, or its students.’ The promised “answer,” however 
“easy,” is not forthcoming. It is whispered by a little bird 
that whereas the staff and the students of Liverpool were 
exceedingly keen on doing their duty, certain “ anti-militarist ” 
influences were responsible for the “‘ mystery.” How the question 
strikes another University may be gathered from the following 
letter, to which we gladly give publicity : 


“Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. Feb. 8, 1915. 

“ Sir,—As a constant reader and admirer of the National 
Review, may I inform you, with reference to p. 835 of the current 
number, that the Officers’ Training Corps of this University was 
founded in 1908, and that at the present time nearly seven hundred 
past and present undergraduates and some members of our staff 
are on service in H.M. Forces. 

“This being the case, and Durham being the senior modern 
University, we scarcely like to be dismissed with an ‘&c.2 Iam, 
Yours, &c., “J. T. Fow er, 

** Lecturer in the University, Vice-Principal of Bp. Hatfield’ s 

Hall, and Hon. Canon of 

We desire to express our regret to Canon Fowler and the Univer- 
sity of Durham that through an oversight we failed to call atten- 
tion to the foresight and patriotism of the University of Durham 
in making such provident preparation for the Great War. 
According to the latest Army List, the following are the various 
Universities and institutions contributing “contingents of the 
Senior Division ” to the O.T.C.: Aberdeen, Belfast, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Cambridge, Dublin, Durham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, 
London, Manchester, Nottingham, Oxford, Reading, St. Andrew’s, 
Sheffield, and the University of Wales; also, Royal Agricultural 
College (Cirencester), Royal College of Surgeons (Dublin), Royal 
Veterinary College (Edinburgh), and Royal Veterinary College 
(Ballsbridge, Dublin). 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE WAR 


WE feel sure that our readers will be interested in this record 
of the occupation of various Members of the House of Commons 
engaged in one or other capacity in connection with the Great War, 
It is difficult to keep the list up to date as changes occur rapidly 
and there may be some omissions and errors which we will gladly 
correct in a subsequent number. The present composition of 
the House of Common is Liberals 261, Labour 37, Nationalists 84, 


and Unionists 288. 


LIBERAL M.P.s ENGAGED IN THE EUROPEAN WAR 


Agar-Robartes, Hon. T. C. 
Allen, Rt. Hon. C. P. 
Benn, W. W. 

Carr-Gomm, H. W. 
Cawley, H. T. 


Chapple, Dr. W. A. 
Collins, G. P. 
Craig, H. J. 
Davies, D. 


Dawes, J. A. 

De Forest, Baron 
Fiennes, Hon. E. 
Gladstone, W. G. C. 


Greenwood, Sir H., Bart. 
Greig, Lieut.-Col. J. W. 
Guest, Capt. Hon. F. E. 
Guest, Major Hon. H. 


Harcourt, R. 
Harvey, T. E. 


Havelock-Allan, Sir H., Bart. 


Herbert, Sir I., Bart. 
Howard, Hon. G. 
Jones, EK. 

Leach, Dr. C. 

Lyell, C. H. 


McLaren, F. W. 
McMicking, Major G. 
Money, L. G. Chiozza- 
Murray, Capt. Hon. A. C. 


Lieut., Coldstream Guards 

5th Gloucester Regt. 

2nd Lieut., Middlesex Hussars. 

Capt., 22nd Bn. London Regt. 

Capt., 6th Manchester Regt. 
(A.D.C. Personal Staff). 

Surgeon-Major, R.A.M.C. 

Lieut., R.N.V.R. 

Lieut.-Comm., R.N.V.R. 

Major, 7th Bn. Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers (T.). 

R.N.V.R. 

Lieut.-Comm., R.N.V.R. 

Temp. Lieut.-Col., Royal Marines 

2nd Lieut., 3rd Bn. Welsh 
Fusiliers. 

Lieut.-Col., 10th Bn. S. Wales 
Borderers. 

Lieut.-Col., 2nd Bn. London 
Scottish 

General Staff, Exped. Force. 

General Staff, War Office. 

Lieut., R.N.V.R. 

Ambulance Service (France). 

Major, 4th Bn. Durham LI. 


Lieut., R.N.V.R. 
Rouen. 
Chaplain. 
Capt., Highland Heavy 
Battery (T.). 
Lieut., R.N.V.R. 
Temp. Major, R.F.A. 
Sub-Lieut., R.N.V.R. 
Mafor 2nd King Edward’s Horse. 
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Norman, Sir H. 
Parry, Capt. T. H. 


Pearson, Hon. H. 

Philipps, Brig.-Gen. 

Pirie, Capt. D. V. 

Raphael, Sir H. H. 

Seely, Rt. Hon. Col. J. E. B. 
Smith, H. B. Lees 


In charge of Hospital and Am. 
bulance Services. 

Capt., 5th Bn. Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers. 

Major, Sussex Yeomanry. 

3rd Brigade Welsh Army Corps. 

Capt., General Staff. 

Sportsmen’s Bn. 

Brigadier-General. 

Special duty in France. 


Ward, W. D. Lieut.-Comm., R.N.V.R. 
Waring, Major W. Major, Lothian and Border Horse 
Webb, H. Major, Forest of Dean Bn. 
Gloucester Regt. 
Wedgwood, J. Lieut.-Comm., R.N.V.R. 
Whyte, A. F. Lieut., R.N.V.R. (for special 
duty). 
Wilson, Hon. G. Lieut.-Col. East Riding (Yorks.) 
Yeomanry. 
LABOUR 
Smith, A. 
NATIONALISTS 
Esmonde, Dr. 
Gwynn, 8. L. 


Redmond, W. 
Sheehan, D. 


UNIONIST MEMBERS EMPLOYED ON NAVAL OR 
MILITARY DUTIES, 1914-15 


Aitken, Sir W. Max 


Amery, L. 8. 
Anstruther-Gray, Major 
Archer-Shee, Major 
Ashley, Capt. 

Astor, Major W. W. 


Baird, Major 

Baker, Sir R., Bt. 

Baring, Major the HonG. 
Barnston, H. 

Bathurst, Col. the Hon A. B. 
Bathurst, C. 


Beach, Hon. M. H. 


Attached to Canadian Exped. 
Force. 

Interpreter. 

Scottish Horse, Dunkeld. 

19th Hussars. 

0.C., 20th Bn. Liverpool Regt. 

Inspector of Administrative 
Services. 

Staff. 

Dorset Yeomanry. 

Coldstream Guards. 

Capt., Cheshire Yeomanry. 

5th Gloucester Regt. 

Royal Monmouths, Royal 
Engineers. 

Gloucester Yeomanry. 
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Beckett, Hon. G. 


Benn, I. H. 
Bentinck, Lord H. 
Blair, R. 

Boles, Lieut.-Col. 
Brassey, H. L. 
Burgoyne, A. 
Burn, Col. C. R. 
Bowden, Major H. 


Campbell, Capt. 
Campion, Major 
Cassel, F. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cecil, Lord H. 

Cecil, Lord R. 
Chaloner, Col. 


Clay, Capt. H. Spender 

Clive, Capt. 

Courthope, Major G. 

Craig, Capt. O. 

Craig, Lieut.-Col. J. (temp.) 

Craig, N. 

Crichton-Stuart, Lord N. 

Croft, Colonel Page 

Denison-Pender, J. C. 

Duncannon, Viscount 

Du Pre, Capt. 

Eyres-Monsell, Lt.-Commander 
B. M. 

Faber, Capt. W. V. 

Falle, B. G. 

Fitzroy, Hon. E. A. 

Fleming, Major V. 

Ganzoni, J. 

Gastrell, Major W. H. 

Gibbs, Lieut-Col. (temp.) 

Gilmour, Major 

Glazebrook, Major P. K. 

Goldman, Capt. 0.8. 

Goldsmith, Major F. 

Greene, Lieut.-Col. R. 

Gretton, Lieut.-Col. 

Griffiths- Boscawen, Lieut.-Col. 
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Capt., 5th A., Prince of Wales’ 
Own Yorks. Regt. 

Royal Naval Reserve. 

Derbyshire Yeomanry. 

Army Pay Dept. (France). 

3rd Devonshire Regt. 

Northants Yeomanry. 

Capt., 1st (S.) Bn. Liverpool Reg, 

Staff. 

O.C., Royal Fusiliers (T.F.) 
Empire Battery. 

3rd Black Watch. 

4th Royal Sussex. 

19th Bn. London Regt. 

R.H.G. (Staff). 

Flying Squadron. 

Red Cross. 

Kitchener’s Army, 4th Reserve 
Cavalry. 

Life Guards, A.D.C. 7th Brigade, 

Grenadiers Guards. 

5th Royal Sussex Regt. 

11th (S.) Bn. Royal Ivish Rifles. 

A.A. and Q.N.G. 

Naval Reserve. 

6th Welsh Regt. 

Ist Herts. Regt. 

St. John’s Ambulance. 

Suffolk Yeomanry, Woodbridge. 

Leicestershire Horse Artillery. 


Navy. 

R.A. 

Major, R.F.A. 

Life Guards. 
Oxfordshire Yeomanry. 
4th Suffolk Regt. 
AS.C. 

North Somerset Regt. (R.) 
Fifeshire Yeomanry. 
Cheshire Yeomanry. 
R.G.A. (T.F.) 

Suffolk Yeomanry. 

9th Lancers (attached). 
North Stafis. Regt. 

3rd Royal West Kent. 
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Guinness, Hon. R. 
Guinness, Major Hon. W. 
Haddock, G. B. 
Hall, D. B. 
Hall, F. 
Hambro, A. 
Hamilton, Capt. C. G. O. 
Harris, F. Leverton 
Henderson, Lieut.-Col. 
(commanding ) 
Herbert, Hon. A. 
Hickman, Col. T. E. 
Hills, Capt. J. W. 
Hoare, Sir S. J., Bart. 
Hope, Major J. A. 
Hunt, R. 
Hunter, Sir C., Bart. 
Jessel, Lieut.-Col. 
Kerr-Smiley, Capt. P. 
Kerry, Lieut.-Col., Earl of 
Keswick, H. 
Knight, Major 
Kyfiin-Taylor, Col. G. 
Lane-Fox, Major G. 
Lawson, Hon. H. 
Lee, A. H. (temp. Col.) 
Lewisham, Visct. Major 
Lloyd, Capt. G. A. 
Locker Lampson, G. 
Locker-Lampson, O. 
Lowther, C. 


Lyttelton, Hon. J. C. 
McCalmont, Major R. 
Malcolm, Ian 


Mildmay, F. B. 
Mills, Hon. C. T. 
Mitchell-Thomson, W. 


Morrison- Bell, Major A. C. 
Morrison- Bell, Capt. E. F. 


Newman, Major J. R. P. 
Newton, H. K. 
Norton-Griffiths, Major J. 


Orde-Powlett, Hon. W. G. 
Ormsby-Gore, Hon. W. G. 


Royal Naval Vols. 

Suffolk Yeomanry. 

Major, Royal North Lancs. 
Lieut., R.N.V.R. 

National Reserve. 

Dorset Yeomanry. 

16th County of London Regt. 
Admiralty. 

Berks. Yeomanry. 


Interpreter. 

Brigadier-General. 

Durham L.I. 

Norfolk Yeomanry. 

Railway Transport Officer, Havre. 

Capt. (8.), Norfolk Regt. 

General Staff. 

Remounts. 

A.D.C. 

2nd Irish Guards. 

Capt., 3rd K.0.8.B. 

Worcs. Yeomanry. 

Brigadier-General. 

Yorks. Hussars. 

0.C. Bucks. Yeomanry. 

Special Service. 

Staffs. Yeomanry. 

Warwicks Yeomanry. 

Wilts. Yeomanry. 

Lieut., R.N.V.R. 

O0.C. Royal Sussex Regt., 11th 
(S.) Bn. 

Worcestershire Yeomanry. 

0.C. 12th (S.) Royal Irish Rifles. 

Staff, Red Cross, Headquarters, 
Paris. 

Intelligence Officer, 27th Division 

West Kent Yeomanry. 

Lieut., R.N.V.R. 

Scots Guards. 

7th Reserve Regt. of Cavalry. 

Middlesex Regt. 

AS.C. 

2nd King Edward’s Horse. 

4th (Princessof Wales) Yorks.Reg. 

Shropshire Yeomanry (Staff.). 
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Peel, Lieut.-Col. R. F. 

Peto, Basil 

Pole-Carew, Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. 
Quilter, Major W. E. C., Bt. 
Ratcliff, Major R. F. 

Rawson, Col. R. H. 


Remnant, J. F. 

Ronaldshay, Earl of 
Rothschild, Hon. Major L. N. de 
Royds, Major E. 


Sanders, Lieut.-Col. R. A. 
Sandys, Capt. G. 
Sassoon, Sir P., Bt. 
Scott. Sir 8. Major 
Smith, F. E. 

Smith, H. 

Stanley, Hon. A. 

Stanley, Major Hon. G. 
Staveley-Hill, Major 
Sykes, Sir M., Bt. 


Terrell, H. 

Thynne, Major Lord A. 

Tryon, Capt. G. C. 

Tullibardine, Lieut.-Col., Mar- 
quis of 

Walrond, Hon. W. L. C. 

Ward, A.S. 

Weigall, Major W. E. G. 

White, Lieut.-Col. D. 

Willoughby, Major Hon. C. 

Wills, Sir G. 

Wilson, Capt. L. 

Wilson, Sir M., Bart. 

Wilson, A. 8. 

Winterton, Earl 

Wolmer, Visct. 

Wood, Capt. Hon. E. 

Wood, 8. Hill 

Worthington-Evans, L. 

Wright, H. F. 
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4th Kast Surrey Regt. 

France, Special Service 

Territorials (Inspector-Gen.), 

Suffolk Yeomanry. 

6th West Stafis. Regt. 

Sussex Yeomanry. 

AS.C. 

Yorks Regt. (Reserve). 

Bucks. Yeomanry. 

Lines. Yeomanry. 

Royal N. Devon H. 

Life Guards. 

East Kent Yeomanry. 

West Kent Yeomanry. 

Attached Indian Army. 

Lieut., R.N.V.R. 

Red Cross. 

Artillery (France). 

Stafis. Yeomanry. 

O.C. 5th Prince of Wales Own 
Yorks. 

11th Bn. Gloucestershire Regt. 

Wilts. Yeomanry. 

Sec. of Instruction, Chelsea. 


Scottish Horse (Brig.-General). 

Interpreter Lieut., A.S.C. 

Herts. Yeomanry. 

Lincs. Yeomanry. 

O.C. Grenadier Guards Reserve. 

Coldstream Guards. 

R.N. Devon Hussars. 

Berks, R.H.A. (T.F.). 

Middlesex Yeomanry. 

W. O. Staff (King’s Messenger). 

Sussex Yeomanry. 

3rd Hants. Regt. 

Yorks Dragoons. 

Capt., 6th Cheshire Regt. 

DA., Q.M.G. Northern Com. 

Capt. 4th N. Midland Howitzer 
Brigade. 


O’Neill, Hon. A., late Unionist 
2nd Life Guards, killed. 


Member for Mid-Antrim, Captain 


THE GERMANISATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Tae German menace which dragged Europe into the present 
disastrous war has now become a serious problem in the United 
States. For months past stupendous efforts have been made to 
turn American public opinion against the Allies and even to force 
her into alliance with Germany. ‘To this end there has been 
incessant work on the pari of Count Bernstorff, the German 
Ambassador at Washington, aided by all the power of the German 
secret service fund with its legions of secret agents, and backed by 
millions of German sympathisers in all parts of America. 

Nor has this German intrigue been so fruitless as optimistic 
Englishmen prefer to believe. In fact, ample evidence exists 
that American public opinion, which at first was strongly in favour 
of the Allies, is now beginning to change. The current of sym- 
pathy for the German cause is making itself felt in every direction 
and especially in the Western States, where the German element 
is an important factor in the population. 

Germans are renowned for their thoroughness, and however 
much they may have failed in some respects, they have conducted 
their offensive movements in the United States with some success. 

No sooner had the war began than a committee or “ bund ” 
was organised under the direction of the German Ambassador. 
With large funds at its disposal, the ‘‘ bund ” meets in New York 
every week, and superintends a large amount of secret service 
work in which some Americans, who would naturally be above 
suspicion, are taking an active part. With bona-fide passports, 
they travel back and forth between this country and Europe, 
engaged on important missions, The motto of the “ bund,” in 
plain language, is “‘ Anything to smash England.” 

For months past the “ bund ” has been working strenuously 
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to cause friction between England and the United States, and 
has brought tremendous pressure on Senators and members of 
Congress, who have been urged to insist upon satisfaction being 
obtained for alleged insults to the American flag in connection 
with the shipping seizures. So far President Wilson has not 
capitulated to these restless elements, despite the pressure 
of German emissaries and the “ German vote.” But the 
situation daily becomes more critical, and anything might create 
a dangerous s.tuation. 

Not only are German-Americans throughout the United 
States giving active support to this and other pro-German move- 
ments, but they are sending large contributions to the various 
German funds, for publicity and secret service work in this 
country and general relief in Germany. The German-American 
Chamber of Commerce (New York) is in direct communication 
with the German commercial organisations in South America, 
and these bodies have constituted themselves as directors of an 
extensive system of espionage. It is said, in fact, that it was 
owing to information sent by them to the German warships that 
Admiral Cradock’s squadron met with defeat off the Chilian coast, 
the disastrous effect of which has, however, been more than 
effaced by Admiral Sturdee’s brilliant achievement. 

For over three months I have been making a careful investiga- 
tion of German intrigues in the United States, and to-day I am 
astounded at their numerous ramifications. The Germans, 
apparently, have overlooked nothing that will help in influencing 
American public opinion and changing this country from 4 
neutral power into one that is directly or indirectly active in 
support of Germany. The extent to which the German publicity 
campaign has been carried out cannot be imagined in England, 
and even here comparatively few people have any idea of what 
has been accomplished. 

Soon after the war began, a well-managed Publicity Bureau 
was started in New York with branches in all the other large 
American cities, for the purpose of circulating literature full 
of praise for Germany, and asserting two leading principles: 
(1) that Germany was forced into the war by jealous enemies, and 
most especially by England; (2) that Germany is fighting for 
liberty against the great Powers of Europe just as the American 
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Colonies once fought against the tyrannies of Great Britain. 
The Kaiser is likened to George Washington. 

As soon as the Publicity Bureau was started, a corps of public 
speakers and writers, headed by Herr Dernburg, came over from 
Berlin, and since then they have taken part in a vigorous cam- 
paign—anti-British, anti-French, and anti-Russian. They have 
travelled far and wide, lecturing and writing to the newspapers 
in behalf of the German cause. 

The next move was to win over the Irish irreconcilables, who 
still form a powerful element in the United States. Substantial 
inducements caused two leading Irish newspapers to form an 
alliance with the Germans, and through these papers certain 
Irish organisations, such as the Clan-na-gael, and the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians were persuaded to give their support. 

At the same time co-operation was obtained from the German- 
American Alliance, and German, Austrian and Hungarian social 
organisations, religious associations and other bodies, all over the 
United States, with tens of thousands of members. In New York 
a paper, the Fatherland, which is helping to unite the German 
Americans, socially and politically, has already attained a circu- 
lation of three hundred thousand weekly. Even the Church has 
been dragged into the campaign, and all over the country pastors 
of the Lutheran churches have been induced to give their support 
to the German cause. 

When the publicity campaign was in full swing, the next move 
was to influence Congress and the State Department through 
the medium of the “ German vote,” with its leaven of Irish 
supporters. Congressional representatives and senators were 
literally bombarded with pamphlets and letters urging them to 
use their influence on behalf of Germany— that brave country 
now battling—as our American forefathers did—for the liberties 
of the world.” Between the lines they were threatened with 
being ousted from office if they remained passive. 

During a recent tour through the Western States I had an 
opportunity of meeting public men and newspaper proprietors, 
and almost without exception I found that they were feeling the 
strain of this pro-German movement. None of them dared to 
express open sympathy for the cause of the Allies, although many 
of them were in favour of it. 
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Office-holders are a‘ike in all countries, and no man who 
makes his living from politics is likely to jeopardise his position 
by offending his constituents. Therefore, in American commu- 
nities in which there are tens of thousands of German-Americans 
or Americans of German descent, the ‘* German vote ” is a most 
important factor. This, of course, includes the Austrians and 
Hungarians. 

Members of State Legislatures and Congressional representa- 
tives know the power of the German vote only too well, and act 
accordingly. When they are urged to take some aggressive step 
in behalf of the German cause they dare not refuse, and this 
explains why Messrs. Mann, Bartholdt, Vollmer, an other 
members of Congress—representing important German-American 
constituencies—have taken a foremost part in protesting against 
British interference with American shipping, and have tried in 
other ways to foment trouble between this country and Britain, 
In these anti-British moves the Irish irreconcilables have sided 
with the Germans. 

Not only has great pressure been brought to bear through 
the medium of the ‘‘ German vote,” but also by means of the 
German advertiser. In many American towns the principal 
advertisers are either Germans or German Jews, and no news- 
paper proprietor, of course, would be so foolish as to offend his 
patrons by expressing views that would cause them to stop their 
advertising. In such cases the newspaper-owners have been 
diplomatically informed that if they venture to uphold the cause 
of the Allies they are likely to lose advertising patronage. 

In a Western town that I visited the owner of the leading local 
newspaper remarked : ‘‘ There are five important advertisers in 
this place and four of them are German Jews, all heartily in 
sympathy with the Kaiser It would be ruinous to offend them. 
Almost daily I receive a batch of ‘copy’ irom the Publicity 
Bureau, all of it ‘ boosting ’ the German cause and denouncing 
the Allies generally, and England especially. Some of this stuff 
must be inserted in the paper, and occasionally we have to print 
an editorial expressing sympathy for the Fatherland. A news- 
paper, of course, is a business proposition and one in which 
persona! convictions cannot enter in such times as these.” 

Even the proprietors of trade journals have not escaped, 
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The owner of one of these publications, in New York, showed me 
a batch of pamphlets and articles sent out by the Publicity 
Bureau. He had also been receiving what are called “‘ follow-up 
letters,” in which suggestions were made that un'ess pro-German 
matter was published his advertising columns might suffer. His 
attention was called to the fact that several German-Americans 
were among his advertisers and they were expecting him to do 
justice to ““ Germany’s righteous cause.” As this man is strongly 
in favour of the Allies he was indignant, and in spite of the loss 
he was likely to incur, he refused to be coerced into supporting 
the Germans. 

Another way in which the Publicity Bureau seeks to influence 
American opinion is by means of letters to newspapers. All 
over the United States young men an’ - ~:~ wth German 
sympathies have been enlisted in this movement. A most daily 
they write letters to the papers in favour of the Fa herland. 
Letters upholding the cause of the Allies are answered promptly 
and most vindictively by these literary volunteers. In many 
instances they use fictitious names with a strong American flavour, 
such as “‘ An indignant American,” or “ A Yankee of the old 
Stock.” England is the special object of their venom. 

The Germans have made a scientific study of publicity and 
are strong believers in what they term “ the psychology of crowds.” 
They believe, in short, that a few enthusiasts in any public 
assemblaze can influence hundreds provided they only make 
themselves heard and are sufficiently enthusiastic. Since the 
war began this idea has been systematically put into practice. 
German emissaries, for example, constintly hang about the 
newspaper bulletin stations and lecture the crowds that gather 
at these places. 

In New York an old woman in deep mourning is always to 
be seen whenever important news of a German victory or defeat 
is posted up. She weeps copiously. ‘‘ Ach, mein Gott!” she 
exclaims loudly, “ Lieber Wilhelm, der goot Emperor. Ach, 
mein Vaterland!”’ When the crowd is sufficiently interested, 
she sobs out that the Germans are fighting for freedom ; that 
perfidious England caused the war to ruin German trade ; that 
the Germans were forced to fight their way through the treacherous 
Belgians io get <t the degenera ec French. Strangely enough, 
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there is always some man ready on the spot to side with the old 
woman, “The old girl’s got the right dope,” he remarks loudly, 
*Tt’s a shame how those big, hulking European Powers have 
pitched into little Germany, just like a lot of cowardly bullies, 
I'd just like to see this country take a hand in helping Germany 
to whip the stuffing out of them, especially England. I ain’t 
got any use for the Johns. You all know England’s never been 
any friend of this country.” The German sympathisers in the 
crowd applaud these remarks and sometimes raise a cheer. 

Even at the moving-picture shows it is impossible to escape 
from the Germans. Recently I was at one of the large New York 
picture palaces, when an announcement was flashed on the 
screen to the effect that some war pictures were to be shown, but 
in accordance with President Wilson’s proclamation of neutrality, 
the audience was requested not to applaud or make any demon- 
stration of disapproval. The pictures of the Allies, with marching 
Englishmen, Frenchmen and Belgians, were watched in silence, 
but when a picture showed the Kaiser reviewing his troops a 
voice was instantly raised, “‘ Good for the Germans ; they’re the 
right stuff,” followed by applause. The whole thing had the 
appearance of being an organised claque, which it undoubtedly 
was. It is easy to understand how such demonstrations, repeated 
in hundreds of moving-picture shows, must influence a certain 
proportion of the people who know little about the real history 
of the war. 

Not long ago I was impressed by a further example of German 
thoroughness. At a large entertainment, attended by hundreds 
of people, a woman sang a sloppy, popular song, now much in 
favour in this country—“ I didn’t raise my boy to be a soldier.” 
When the song was finished, a German-American rose and said, 
** T think we all agree with the sentiment expressed in that song ; 
and J also think we can show our disapproval of the country that 
caused the present terrible war, which we all know was England.” 
The German-Americans present were vociferous in their applause 
and groans. 

English people seem utterly unable to understand the import- 
ance of the German element in the United States. At the present 
time there are nearly three million native-born Germans in the 
United States, and fully two million Austro-Hungarians, In 
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England, the German residents—even when naturalised—are a 
people apart. In this cosmopolitan country, however, the 
German citizen is not regarded as an outsider even by Americans 
of long native descent. In the United States, moreover, there 
has been so much intermarriage between all races that more than 
a third of the population have large traces of German blood. It 
js also quite common for an American to have such an English 
name as Jones, Brown or Robinson, and yet be possessed of 
strongly anti-English and pro-German views. The reason is, 
in most cases, that he has a German-American mother or a 
German-American wife. 

So vast is the German-American population in the United 
States that there are over six hundred German publications in 
this country —newspapers, magazines, &c.—some of them having 
circulations of over a hundred thousand copies. All these are 
supporting the German cause and exerting a powerful influence. 

British influence in this country, on the other hand, is of 
small practical importance. The average Briton who emigrates 
to the United States seldom becomes a naturalised citizen, while 
the German, as soon as he lands, rushes off to the Naturalisation 
Bureau to take out his first papers. The result is that the Germans 
have votes and political influence and the British have not. 
Members of State Legislatures and of Congress stand in awe of 
the German vote, but they care nothing for English opinion 
because there is no English vote. Moreover, the failure of Britons 
to become American citizens has excited a great amount of ill 
feeling on the part of Americans. 

At the present moment I have before me a batch of “ copy ” 
sent out by the Bureau to American newspapers. Several items 
deal with insults to the American flag perpetrated by “ bullying 
British naval officers.” Americans are urged to write to their 
Congressmen and Senators and insist on summary measures being 
taken to uphold the dignity of the United States. Similar stories 
appear in the “ kept ” Irish Press, which devotes a large amount 
of space to the staterent of Captain Farley of the American 
steamer Greenbriar, who reports that he was treated outrageously 
by English officers who boarded his vessel, hauled down the 
American flag, and nearly wrecked his ship. 

The American Government is also urged to order English 
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warships to keep away from the American coast. It is stated that 
recently the American battleship Texas, when approaching New 
York, was fired upon by an English warship, whereupon Captain 
Grant of the Texas, ordered his decks to be cleared for action, 
“The Britisher,’’ says the paper, “ immediately steamed away with. 
out apology, which Captain Grant, when interviewed, declared 
to be ‘an arrogance of which only an Englishman is capable,’ 
Although insulted in this manner, our weak-kneed Government 
is afraid to take action.” Such are the legends circulated by the 
German Publicity Bureau. 

The Irish papers are also advocating the formation of an 
Irish-American Legion to join the German army and fight against 
their English enemies. England is accused of corrupting the 
American press and sending out wholesale lies regarding Belgian 
atrocities that never occurred. 

It is undoubtedly true that English attacks on Germany, 
calling the Germans “‘ brutal Huns,” and the reports from London 
of German atrocities, have done far more harm than good in 
the United States. Mr. Carnegie recently said : ‘‘ The Germans in 
this country are an industrious, frugal, honest race, and I have 
known tens of thousands of them. I don’t believe half the stuff 
I hear about the cruelties of the Germans in the war zone.” 
Americans, who have seen nothing of German militarism or 
atrocities in Belgium, cannot believe that the relatives of their 
peaceful German-American friends would be guilty of barbarities ; 
consequently they are easily convinced that these stories are 
British inventions. In many newspapers stories of Belgian 
atrocities are now openly denied and ridiculed. 

The German cause has also been helped by the majority of 
American newspaper correspondents who have been in the war 
zone. Those who have visited Germany have been received 
with open arms by reception committees, and, to quote the words 
of one of them, they “ have had the time of their lives.” They 
have been given every facility for observation, the Kaiser has 
chatted with them, the Crown Prince has flattered them, and 
even the sternest war lord has had something pleasant to say 
about the great American people so closely allied to Germany. 
None of the German royalties or generals have denied the inter- 
views when published ; in fact, they have even complimented 
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the eorrespondents on their eorreet reports. When these corre- 
spondents went to the British lines they had a different story 
to tell. According to their accounts they were snubbed and ill- 
treated, and even in London they were refused admittance to 
public men with whom they tried to have interviews. 

A very bad impression was created in this country when a 
certain celebrated interview with Irvin Cobb, a well-known 
American correspondent, was repudiated, and since then German 
sympathy for Mr. Cobb has been openly profuse. He is now on 
a lecturing tour, and the German-American element has been 
much in evidence at his lectures. In each of his lectures Mr. Cobb 
refers indignantly to this incident, insisting that his report was 
correct in every respect, and his statements are doing much 
towards swelling the number of German sympathisers. 

Professor Kuno Meyer—lately of Liverpool University—who 
is lecturing to Irish audiences and posing as the great exponent 
of Gaelic literature, is also making many converts. He bears a 
personal message from the Kaiser to the effect that Germany has 
decided, after conquering England, to grant Ireland complete 
autonomy as an independent republic. In a recent interview 
the professor intimated that the Kaiser had originally intended 
to allow King George to retain his throne as a subsidiary monarch 
after the conquest ; but owing to British atrocities, such as the 
use of dum-dum bullets, the king would be imprisoned for life 
a la Napoleon. 

Some Englishmen are helping the German cause in this country 
by their unpatriotic utterances. The German Press Bureau is 
making an extensive use of articles alleged to be appearing in 
certain obscure Socialist and Labour organs, quoted as asserting 
that England is decadent and denouncing the war. Quotations 
were also made from a sermon recently preached by a chaplain of 
a Canadian regiment at Salisbury Plain, giving some unfavourable 
impressions of London. All unfavourable comments by Bernard 
Shaw and other writers are also widely circulated. “‘ Englishmen 
themselves,” says one German article, “are disgusted with 
England.” 

The German press work has been so well managed that the 
American people are very largely convinced that the German 
attacks on Scarborough, Hartlepool, and Yarmouth were justified : 
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that these places were fortified, and that the English had previously 
made airship raids on defenceless German towns in spite of all 
protests. 

Editorials in some New York papers which are pro-British 
are constantly cabled by the correspondents of English news- 
papers. Although pleasant reading for the Alles, they do not 
give a correct idea of American public opinion as a whole. While 
the rank and file of American newspapers are guarded in their 
utterances and try to be neutral, there is an increasing number 
that openly uphold the German cause and publish cartoons 
showing approval of German attacks on England. Even the 
outrages at Yarmouth were made the subject of comic pictures, 
An important Western paper had a cartoon of President Wilson 
kicking the British lion off an American ship, and underneath it 
were the words, ** When will he do it ?” 

It has been urged that the Alles should endeavour to offset 
German intrigues in this country by establishing a press bureau 
and fighting the Germans with their own weapons. Such a plan, 
however, would do more harm than good. As already explained, 
there is no British vote in this country, and therefore all the 
press work in the world could not have any influence on American 
politicians. Nor are there any English advertisers to influence 
the press. On the other hand, the Germans would be only too 
glad to have a British press bureau started, because they would 
then have an additional argument. They would indignantly 
assert that perfidious England was trying to corrupt the American 
people and bribe the American press. 

The only sovereign remedy for the present unsatisfactory and 
potentially perilous state of things is the speedy and complete 
defeat of Germany on sea and land. Everything should be 
subordinated to this, though it would be as well to avoid “ inci- 
dents”? calculated to inflame the excitable, ignorant, and 
prejudiced American masses. Above all should the grotesque 
suggestion be avoided that the United States might conceiv- 
ably join the Allies. People who imagine this can never have 
been West of Washington. They have no conception of the 
Germanisation of the United States. 

‘The Germans are making stupendous efforts, and are spending 
millions of dollars, to drag the United States into the war as an 
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ly ally of the Kaiser. It must also be remembered that the war 

ll has caused intense suffering in this country. It has ruined 
thousands and deprived tens of thousands of employment. The 

sh American newspapers, it is true, are trying to put up a brave 

- bluff, and are asserting that business is improving; but the fact 

ot js that never since the civil war have ruin and destitution been 

le so widespread. Suffering as they are, it is only natural that the 

- American people should feel vindictive over the war, and the 

“a Germans are shrewdly taking advantage of this. They are 

- persistently calling attention to the fact that through English 

ie interference American ships have been seized and tied up in 

S. English harbours, American-born citizens have been imprisoned, 

- and American industries have been crippled, while every day 

it new articles are put on the list of contraband, thereby ruining 
American trade. England, the Germans say, is trying to ruin 

" the United States as England plotted to ruin Germany. There- 

7 fore, they are urging the American people to retaliate against 

Ms England, the common enemy. 

L, With so much destitution and suffering in this country it is 

" not surprising that their arguments do not fall upon deaf ears, 

" and that a large body of American public opinion is gradually 

° swerving to the German side, a fact of serious concern for all 

: who are anxious for the harmony of the English-speaking world. 

y W aTCHMAN 
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THE GOVERNMENT THAT WENT 
TO WAR 


A LIBERAL Government went to war. It was in its way a very 
clever Government; but this cleverness had never been much 
directed upon naval or military matters or the study of English 
history. It was kept for more practical ends, ends which might 
be comprised in the phrase—the survival of the fittest. And the 
fittest in politics is like the fittest in acrobatics, where adepts are 
said to spend their youth in baths of oil, and are nimble, subtle, 
double-jointed, whalebone-backed, ambidextrous, and practised 
in the art of sleight of hand beyond the power of the public eye 
to follow or detect. They could swing securely upon public 
opinion as upon a trapeze, never losing grip however great the 
oscillation ; they could walk upon the tight-rope of a principle, 
balancing themselves with the long pole of expediency; they 
could play with the truth as a juggler plays with billiard-balls, 
never holding one long yet never letting one drop; and they 
had trained the House of Commons like a performing dog till 
it could run upon a revolving drum and jump through hoops of 
paper. Such were the accomplishments of the Government which 
went to war. 

And it also had ideas. These ideas were a curious jumble— 
a detritus of exploded philosophies and antiquated economics. 
Some of them derived from Rousseau, that expert practitioner in 
secret vice and public virtue; some from the French Revolution, 
when men were imprisoned to illustrate Liberty, robbed to vindi- 
cate Fraternity, and decapitated to bring about Equality. They 
were thorough-going believers in Free Trade which instructed 
them that the chief end of man was to buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market, so that if they could buy nitric acid or 
chemical dyes in Germany cheaper than in England it was wisdom 
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to leave the control of our high explosives industry and our staple 
manufactures in the hands of a possible enemy. They viewed 
also with complacency the circumstance that Germany had out- 
stripped us in the iron industry, that she controlled the copper 
market, that her subsidised shipping carried a large proportion 
of our trade, and that by her agents, branches, and banks she 
was rapidly acquiring an influential, if not yet decisive, voice 
in both London and Manchester. Again, it was a matter of little 
concern to this Government which went to war that the food- 
supply of the country was so largely derived from abroad that 
any interference with our shipping—and even the shipping of 
Germany—must raise prices; a scarcity of tonnage would 
mean dear bread and a stoppage of trade starvation. All 
these and sundry other signs and portents weighed nothing 
in the minds of the Government when set against the inspiring 
circumstance that London was “the clearing-house of the world.” 
What a clearing-house exactly was and the precise value of a 
clearing-house as a national institution was never made clear. 

It must not be supposed that this Government which went 
to war had no ideas on the subject of war. On the contrary 
it had several, all of them well adapted for platform speaking. 
The most important was that war, being so barbarous and dis- 
agreeable, was most unlikely ever to happen. The fact that 
it had happened in every generation since the beginning of the 
world was rightly considered as an unworthy argument, since 
it ignored the great principle of optimism first made clear to the 
British mind in the convincing syllogism of the poet Browning, 
that (1) the snail being on the thorn, and (2) God being in His 
heaven, it inevitably followed (3) that all was right with the 
world. As for the circumstance that the British Empire had 
been created by a whole series of wars, it was justly thought to 
be so discreditable to the morality of our forefathers that any 
reference to the circumstance was sternly repressed. The second 
great Liberal idea on war was that armaments were a “ burden.” 
The analogy which compared expenditure upon armaments to 
expenditure upon fire insurance was looked upon as fallacious, the 
opinion of the strong and shrewd Semitic element in the Cabinet 
being that whereas fire might be, and often was, a blessing, war 
was inevitably a curse. The third ruling principle of the Liberal 
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Party upon war was that, although horrible, it might be con- 
siderably improved and refined by the introduction of certain 
Liberal principles. Thus, for example, although it might never 
be possible to avoid the actual killing of men in battle, it might 
be possible to confine this destruction to men in uniform, and to 
save property, which was rightly regarded as being something 
considerably more sacred than the life either of a soldier or a 
sailor. It is true that the chief weapon of England’s victorious 
wars against the Continental Powers had been the use of the 
Navy for a blockade, and a blockade was nothing if not an inter- 
ference with the property of the enemy. But it was not to be 
doubted that the assertion of a great Liberal principle which 
would refine and liberalise war was something far more important 
than defeating the foe and securing the victory. These principles 
proving unexpectedly acceptable to the highly Liberal and 
Progressive German statesman, the Baron Marschall von Bieber- 
stein, they were embodied with appropriate eloquence in a series 
of Hague Conventions, universally accepted as one of the crowning 
glories of this Government which went to war. 

This Government was proud to describe itself as “ Pacifist” 
or, as it is more pedantically written, ‘“ Pacificist.” That the 
greatest war in history is now being fought in the cause of Pacifism 
is a consideration no less inspiring to the philosophic mind than 
the use of the guillotine in the cause of Fraternity and the 
crusades in the interests of religion. 

In military matters our Government chiefly depended upon 
the advice of a lawyer, thought to be sufficiently expert in such 
things because he had spent his youth in Germany. This man 
of genius had elaborated a scheme, with the approval of the 
German Emperor, for an Army to be trained after war broke out. 
For the same reason that made him an authority on armies, 
Lord Haldane was considered an authority on foreign affairs. 
He was therefore allowed to interfere with the direction of the 
Foreign Office, with consequences as surprising to our enemies 
as to our friends. Although the War Office and the Foreign 
Office were thus kept in touch with modern Democracy, the 
principle that war was in itself an evil was never allowed to be 
forgotten, and almost at the moment of the outbreak of war 
the country was being educated to receive the great new message 
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of Liberalism condensed into the uplifting ery of “ Army versus 
People.” 

The Navy was in the hands of an ambitious ex-Lieutenant 
of Hussars, who had also been a war correspondent, had put down 
a strike upon Liberal-military lines, and had conducted a brilliant 
little campaign on the house-tops of Sydney Street. He at any 
rate was awake while our diplomacy was doddering. 

Such was the equipment of this Government upon the military 
and naval side in thought and practice. But it must be said that 
these matters did not much occupy their thoughts or their activities. 
These were wholly concentrated upon more important affairs. They 
had first of all to defend the great citadel of Free Trade, a task for 
which they were the better equipped owing to the munificent dona- 
tions of certain capitalists of German origin. Then there was 
the great work of dividing the United Kingdom into its constituent 
parts, beginning with Ireland. It had been the work of genera- 
tions of British statesmen, mistakenly regarded as patriotic, to 
unite England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland as one country under 
one Government. The reasons advanced for this policy of union 
were that while Scotland and Ireland remained disunited, the 
Continental enemy used the divisions for the destruction of 
British Power. It was also found that although these enemies 
might be defeated by the vigilance of our Navy and the gallantry 
of our troops, yet the system of separate Governments, even 
when these Governments were under one Crown, led to friction 
and the dispersal of resources, and weakness and division in the 
face of the enemy. But this Government, which was about to go 
to war, thought, quite excusably, that as war was extremely 
improbable such considerations were now antiquated. The over- 
ruling argument was that, whereas minorities even of big nations 
must suffer, small nations must be allowed to do as they please. 

Such was the position when the disturbing news arrived that 
Germany, the home of Kant and Schopenhauer and the dis- 
interested admirer of Free Trade and Home Rule, was about to 
march through Belgium into France. This put the Government 
that went to war into a quandary. Some of them knew that 
by agreements and arrangements, inherited from their predecessors, 
they were honourably bound to defend the neutrality of Belgium 
and to assist France if wantonly attacked. These understandings 
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had not been too carefully considered by a Government which 
disbelieved in the possibility of war. And now they were much 
in the position of a gentleman who had backed a friend’s bill as 
a mere matter of form and finds to his surprise that his signature 
involves a most serious liability. Heroic efforts were made to 
escape from this unfortunate position, and for a time they even 
inclined to the view, which is justified by some of our greatest 
jurists, that obligations entered upon without thought which 
prove inconvenient on presentation were best disregarded alto- 
gether. However, the pressure of circumstances and the Oppo- 
sition, the remonstrances offered, and the documents held by the 
parties to the agreement, and the opinion of the outside world, 
were too strong to be overborne, and,to make a long story short, 
this Government went to war. 

The ex-Lieutenant of Hussars, to his credit, had learnt from 
his excellent regiment that in war the thing to do was to get 
up earlier than the enemy and hit him first. And it was also 
fortunate that the enemy was so utterly taken aback, upset, 
and flabbergasted by the mere idea that this Government should 
go to war, that he took at least twenty-four hours to recover his 
senses. Thus our Government was able to make a hopeful start 
upon its great adventure, and immediately began to put its 
Liberal theories of war into practice. The enemy’s reservists 
were given eleven days to return to their country if they lived in 
England; if they lived elsewhere they were not to be stopped 
at all. Trading with the enemy was discreetly permitted through 
American branches, and our barbarous Common Law against 
the alien eneriy was evaded by an ingenious system of registra- 
tion. Most German ships had discreetly stayed in port at the 
beginning of the war, and somewhat illiberal treatment was 
accorded to the remainder; but German trade was allowed to 
proceed in neutral vessels, and the importation of raw materials 
and food, especially cocoa, was freely permitted. 

But the most surprising things began to happen. Germany, 
so far from conducting the war upon the rules laid down by 
the Hague at her instigation, gloried in the most illiberal principles 
of war. Whereas civilised war was to be confined strictly to 
people in uniform, the enemy destroyed private property and 
sank British merchantmen, protected as they were by a whole 
series of Conventions and declarations. Our sea-coast towns 
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had also been protected at great expense by similar instruments. 
The fees which had been given to lawyers for the framing of these 
Conventions would have furnished every town and village upon 
the East coast with a battery of twelve-inch guns, a minefield, 
and sufficient weapons for the destruction of the whole Zeppelin 
fleet ; but whereas the one defence would have been barbarous, 
the other was in accordance with Liberal principles, and had the 
merit also of providing jobs for supporting Liberallawyers. It was, 
however, discovered when too late that there was a serious flaw in 
an otherwise admirable system. There was no means of enforcing 
these legal rules against an unscrupulous enemy which set them 
at defiance. And as Germany had defended her towns by an 
efficient, although militarist, system of guns and minefields, 
she was able to take an unfair advantage of the position. Then 
it was also discovered that under our Free Trade system we had 
allowed the manufacture and control of certain things important 
to war to pass largely into the hands of the enemy, a matter 
which it would take time to rectify. And on the same Free 
Trade principle the dyes essential to our staple industries were 
manufactured by the enemy and could no longer be obtained. 
At the very outbreak of the war it was made clear that the 
existence of a numerous and influential German population, con- 
trolling large financial and industrial interests, hitherto regarded 
as British, was a serious menace to our industrial and financial 
stability, despite the fact that these same Germans had contri- 
buted so largely to the patriotic cause of Liberalism. The great 
clearing-house business especially was found to be in such a 
miserable state of panic that it had to be closed down as a national 
danger. However, by naturalising some financiers, interning 
others, declaring a long Bank Holiday, and a longer moratorium, 
this unforeseen danger was heroically averted, with great credit 
to our Chancellor of the Exchequer and his friend the Chief 
Justice, who put his extensive and peculiar knowledge of finance 
at the service of the nation. 

This Government had begun the war upon the enlightened 
principle of respecting above all things the enemy’s property. 
They made, however, an unwilling concession as to the enemy’s 
shipping, and it even became their proud boast that not an 
enemy merchantman was to be found upon the seas. This great 
naval victory was achieved by the united naval forces of Great 
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Britain, France, Russia and J apan, and what contributed largely 
to its success was the fact that most German ships stayed in 
port at the beginning of the war. The Government had no doubt 
at all that the result would be to starve the enemy and produce an 
immediate clamour for peace. And this was thought the more 
likely as Mr. Lloyd George, a great authority upon Germany, 
had made it known before the war that the German people lived 
chiefly upon horse- and dog-fiesh and “offal.” Surprising to 
relate, Germany went on existing, and although the prices of some 
commodities rose slightly, the prices in Great Britain rose corre- 
spondingly, and even, according to some neutral authorities, in 
a greater degree. The Liberal Government had before the war 
prided itself upon distinguishing strictly between food intended 
for the army of the enemy and food intended for the civilian 
population. When, however, it became obvious that the German 
people were feeding their army with the food which, by every 
Liberal rule of war, they should have reserved for themselves, 
it was unanimously agreed that our Government upon its side 
was entirely justified in laying this glorious principle aside. 

As to minor matters, Ireland had not yet received the gift of 
Home Rule which was to pacify her for ever, and make her the 
eternal friend of England. It might therefore have been expected 
that our Liberal Government would have immediately put the 
Home Rule Bill into operation. Nevertheless, practical people 
who knew Ireland advised that its peace and England’s security 
would be best preserved by suspending the Bill until after the 
war. This precaution was taken and was rightly regarded as a 
generous concession to the Unionists. The situation was 
further improved by the Prime Minister, who went to Dublin 
and, under strong escort, made a speech which secured no less 
than seventeen recruits. As to the Welsh Church, it was felt 
that to take money from a religious cause before victory had 
actually been secured was hardly a tactful way of treating Provi- 
dence, so the measure of disestablishment was deferred for 
a time. The Plural Voting Bill which was to have crowned 
the Government’s achievements had to be abandoned, and 
Liberal members who had been willing to forgive Germany much, 
even Louvain, were heard to declare that the destruction of the 
Parliament Act put her quite beyond the pale of civilised humanity. 
There remained the great Liberal institution of a Free Press; 
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put as this institution was found in practice to be dangerous both 
to the safety of the country and the credit of the Government, 
it was put under a system of censorship and martial law which 
effectually muzzled it. 

Thus our Government had thrown over almost every shred 
and rag of Liberal principle. This, however, was done with so 
much tact and so insensibly that the process passed almost 
unregarded. As in autumn a tree sheds its leaves not in one 
instantaneous shower but gradually and in unwilling obedience 
to the fierce gales of the closing year, so our Government shed 
its Liberal principles one after another between August and 
February, so that its present nakedness, although almost com- 
plete, does not strike the eye as indecorous or strange. And there 
are still a few leaves which hang defiantly upon the branches, 
dead and yet unburied, melancholy reminders of the time when 
the whole choir of Liberal songsters perched and sang and fluttered 
in the ample greenery. Thus, for example, although the need to 
create and protect a national dye industry is felt upon all hands, 
the Government have only so far yielded as to subsidise the 
manufacture without protecting it. Subsidies and bounties may 
be a violation of Free Trade; but it is expected that the violation 
will not be so startling as the promise of Protection would have 
been. That a subsidy will cost the country more and will be 
less effective for the purpose designed is 4 minor disadvantage 
which cannot be put in the same scale as the sacrifice of the chief 
part of the Liberal stock-in-trade. 

Now it is the hope of all good Liberals that, just as in the genial 
airs of spring, when the harsh gales of winter are forgotten, the 
old apple-tree again puts forth its little buds unuil every branch 
is covered with leaves and promise of fruit, so the Government 
when this barbarous war is over will put out its little buds of 
Free Trade, Home Rule, Disarmament, and Social Reform. They 
are already preparing the way for this charming cycle by 
suggesting that this is not a war against Germany, as ignorant 
people suppose, but against an abstraction called Militarism. 
The process of extracting Militarism from the German mind is 
likened to the drawing of a tooth, more painful than difficult. 
The fact that the whole German people without exception are 
enthusiastically engaged in trying to cut our throats is not 
a circumstance that shakes the Liberal view of Militarism. 
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It is, therefore, hoped that when this disagreeable and surprising 
war is over the work of disintegrating the United Kingdom may 
be taken up anew; the glorious principles of Free Trade wil] 
resume their sway; Germans will again be admitted in vast 
numbers into every industry from shaving to the Privy Council; 
the Parliament Act will again roll on like a mill for the grinding 
of Liberal bread; the country will be again disarmed; Lord 
Kitchener will be sent packing to Egypt; the Navy will be 
reduced; the Party truce will be forgotten; German contribu. 
tions to the Liberal chest will again come in; every poor relation 
of every Liberal member will be provided for at the cost of the 
country ; and, in short, everything will go on exactly as before— 
except Germany, which will be miraculously changed into a 
peaceful and humble believer in Cobdenism and disarmament. 


II 


Such a prospect has this great advantage, that it assures the 
future of the Government that went to War. But there is this 
minor consideration: Does it assure the future of the United 
Kingdom and the British Empire? If it is true that the Govern- 
ment that went to War has had to throw over all its principles in 
the process, is it to be presumed that these principles are safely 
to be accepted again on the restoration of peace ? 

Take, for example, the great principle of Free Trade. Accord- 
ing to this principle, if Germany makes dyes cheaper than we can 
make them, German dyes are to be used in England ; but, according 
to the lesson of the war, British dyes are more to our advantage 
even although they may be dearer, because they cannot be stopped 
by the enemy, and upon them depends one of our staple industries. 

The study of English history is rightly discouraged by a 
Government which believes neither in war nor Protection. Yet 
if we go into the matter we find that this particular lesson has 
been taught us before, although we had forgotten it. In the 
Middle Ages, and for more than two hundred years, the Han- 
seatic League, a German confederation, controlled the trade of 
Kurope, and incidentally the trade of England. The merchants 
of the League, who were called Easterlings (hence our English 
sterling) had branches in London and many other English towns. 
They carried our English wool to Flanders and to Florence, 
where they turned it into cloth, and they brought back the finished 
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product to England, where they sold it to their advantage. They 
had their profit on the three transactions: on shipping, on manu- 
facture and on sale, and “it was a boast of the Easterling that he 
bought the skin of the fox in England for a groat and sold the tail 
tothe English for a guilder.” * Flanders, it should be explained, 
was financed at that time largely by German capital. Russia too 
was completely in the hands of the Hanseatic League for it 
held the entrance to the Baltic, and the Italian cities were under 
its influence for they were its gateways to the trade of the Kast. 
But this policy of the League did not suit our forefathers, who 
were neither theorists nor Free Traders. They imported 
Flemish weavers and they clapped an export duty upon wool. 
By the end of the Hundred Years War England was 
making a large amount of rough cloth; but in the dressing 
of cloth Florence and Flanders were still supreme, owing largely 
to the fact that Italy had the monopoly of alum, a mineral then 
necessary to the processes of cloth-finishing. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, however, Italian alum-workers were smuggled into 
England, alum works were started in Yorkshire, and with the 
establishment of the cloth-finishing industry England became 
independent of the Continent. This independence in our staple 
industry gave us wealth and strength to carry on a series of wars 
which in the end gave England world-supremacy. We lost part 
of that independence when by our Free Trade system we allowed 
Germany to obtain the control of the manufacture of dyes, which 
gave the Hohenzollerns something of the pull that the Holy 
Roman emperors possessed in medieval times. 

Another great source of England’s power was her supremacy 
in the iron trade, and in the control of “villainous saltpetre.” 
Our guns, our cannon, and our sword-blades were the cheapest, 
ifnot the best, in the world. Inthe Napoleonic wars, our blockade 
being severe, France was reduced to recovering saltpetre from 
manures and the soil round cow-houses, while the British supply 
was obtained from the inexhaustible mines of India. We supplied 
our allies both with guns and gunpowder so cheaply and in such 
quantities that the French found themselves at a sad disadvantage. 
How we are placed in this respect now it might be invidious and 
even dangerous to enquire. The position of our explosive industries 


* The Strength of Nations (p. 63), by C. F. Welsford (1907), a book that should 
be in every Englishman’s hands; its author, alas, is dead. 
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at the beginning of the war may have been in accordance with the 
approved principles of Free Trade but was hardly so satisfactory 
from the point of view of the Allies as in the old bad days of 
Protection and the Napoleonic Wars. As to iron and steel, our 
Free Trade policy has left us a long way behind the enemy. 
Of pig iron, iron ore and steel Germany manufactured in 
1911 double the quantity manufactured in England. And 
we know that while Germany had both great guns and rifles 
sufficient for herself and her Allies, England at the beginning 
of the war was found to be in a most unsatisfactory position. 
At the same time, so that Germany should not suffer too 
much from any lack of raw material we thoughtfully placed 
iron-ore upon the non-contraband list. Cotton, it may here be 
added, is the basis of most modern explosives, and Germany had 
not been able to grow cotton. Here again, however, a thoughtful 
Free Trade Government supplied the deficiency by allowing 
Germany to import as much cotton as she liked from the United 
States. When Australia, which has never been educated up to 
Free Trade theories, looked round to see how she could help 
the Mother-Country, she discovered that her exports of copper 
were controlled by German firms. She took steps to bring this 
monopoly to an end—a well-meant interference—which was 
received in strained silence in this country, it being tactfully 
realised by the Opposition Press that to thank Australia for her 
action would be a subtle breach of the Party truce. 

In the Napoleonic wars we had a signal advantage in the 
commodity of sugar. That delightful article of commerce was 
then mainly produced in the West Indies, and our command of 
the seas enabled us to shut down the French supply almost 
altogether. It so happened, however, that by the wicked and 
wasteful system of protection, Germany and Austria created a 
great beet-sugar industry, and the West Indian factories fell back 
into jungle under our more enlightened system of Free Trade. 
When our Government went to war it discovered, to its horror, 
that the control of sugar was no longer in the hands of sea-power 
and that we might possibly be faced by a sugar-famine. It, 
therefore, heroically threw aside all Free Trade principles and 
bought enormous quantities at a high price, with the pleasing 
result that since then sugar has only risen by 70 per cent. 

And now we come to our last industry of all, last because least, 
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our agriculture. To grow a field of wheat had not been put on 
the list of statutory crimes when this war broke out, but was 
considered so injurious to our National Free Trade and Free Import 
system that it was discouraged in every other possible way. As 
it was cheaper to buy our corn in the Argentine, the United States 
and Russia, there was nothing more to be said. But when this 
Government went to war, and thoughtfully allowed the Goeben 
to escape into the Dardanelles and block the Russian supply ; 
when, moreover, a large number of our ships were sunk and a 
larger number diverted to militarist purposes; and when, as 
already stated, the German mercantile marine had been swept 
from the sea—it was found that there was not enough shipping 
for the almost holy work of supplying Englishmen with their 
breakfasts. Worse still, it was discovered that wicked German- 
Americans and other more natural causes were forcing up the 
price of grain in America against us. If a larger quantity of 
wheat had been grown in this country it would not have mattered 
quite so much; but as it was, the boasted cheap loaf of Free 
Trade soon became the dear loaf, and the large loaf of the posters 
soon became the small loaf. Canada, which had often been 
advised by our Free Traders to throw in her commercial lot with 
the United States, and had refused in defiance of all Free Trade 
principles, came to the rescue and to some extent alleviated the 
position. 

The Government that went to war realised that the discussion 
of such matters would be inconvenient and even disastrous to 
the glorious principles for which it has always stood. It therefore 
declared what is proudly called a Party Truce. For the first time 
in its life it discovered that politics were a base and sordid occupa- 
tion unworthy of a great people, and the Opposition, which, 
to be honest, never really cared for politics, agreed. This was in 
some ways a little unfortunate because the Opposition believed in 
all those things which are wrong in peace but right in war. They 
believed in a strong Navy, and would if they had not been afraid 
of the Government have believed in National Service; they 
believed in protecting British industries; they did not like 
Germans; they had a sneaking regard for British agriculture ; 
and they favoured what might be called a national as opposed 
to an international policy. They were persuaded, however, that 
even to mention the remedies in which they believed and which 
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the war had made urgent was to engage in politics and therefore 
to commit treason. That our political party system was the 
only system we possessed by which to bring in reforms and remedy 
abuses was a consideration which it was felt it would be unworthy 
to urge. The truce was even carried so far that in the matter of 
the dye industry it was solemnly proposed upon the one side and 
solemnly agreed to upon the other that, if the Government for the 
good of the country took a course which seemed to be contrary 
to the principles of Free Trade, the Opposition would not use 
that departure as an argument against the system which it thought 
bad for the country. 

And no doubt this article will be described as altogether 
unseemly and in bad taste, like merriment at a funeral. Even 
to suggest that this war has its lessons and that those lessons may 
lead to a departure from Free Trade and from the Voluntary 
Principle is to go beyond the proprieties. We must not even 
jest about this Government which went to war because it is 
necessary to the national position that war is a very horrible 
thing and that this war is only being fought in order to make 
all future wars impossible. Strange and mystic position! 
The Pacifist goes to war; the Free Trader practises Protec- 
tion; the Little Englander becomes a Jingo and the Methodist 
parson a recruiting sergeant. And through all these changes 
there is not a hint, not a murmur, either by the Government 
or by the Opposition, that perhaps after all this community 
ought to reform its policy and its point of view. And if any one 
should venture to break the divine calm, even in a whisper, he 
is told that he ought to be grateful that such a Government went 
to war and that such a Government is now in office. Because— 
and the argument is felt to be final—if it had been in opposition 
it would have been helping the enemy. For this good reason 
we must wait in sublime confidence until this Government which 
went to war returns to the sterner realities of peace. Then when 
the reaction has fully set in, when the country has returned to 
its old ways, and when the people are told that Militarism and 
danger are gone for ever, that will be the time to break silence and 
instruct the nation on the need for a national policy. 


Ian D. CoLvin 


WILD LIFE AND THE WAR 


THE first thing that strikes one when reading letters, of which 
so many are published in the daily papers from men at the 
front, is the absence of any remarks concerning wild creatures. 
It is extraordinary how seldom there is any mention of them, 
though domestic animals, stray dogs, cats, and pigs, are often 
spoken of. There was one account of a flock of pigeons circling 
round the homestead to which they belonged and which was 
being shelled by the Germans. The unfortunate pigeons would 
settle on the red-tiled roof, when smash came a shell, and up 
they went again, a fluttering terrified flock, that circled and 
whirled above the smoke and ruin of what had been their home. 
Of wild life I have found comparatively little mention, the 
reason being, I believe, that most of the animals and birds have 
been driven away. 

There was one tale of a hare being shot between the French 
and German lines, and I have heard another account of some 
hares jumping up among the soldiers on Xmas day when the 
British, Bavarians, Saxons, and Wurtemburgers had got out of 
their trenches during the informal truce and were fraternising 
between the hostile lines; a chase ensued, and at least one hare 
was caught by two enemies falling upon it. It must have been a 
funny scene ! 

We are told that hares are fairly plentiful behind the French 
and British lines, and that the cavalry officers have been trying 
to keep themselves fit by doing a little hunting. Two or three 
packs of harriers have been taken over, also some fox-hounds, 
and it is reported that excellent sport was enjoyed with them. 
The censor has imposed silence as to the district hunted, but 
we are told that the chief drawbacks have been wire, and in 
the case of hares, too many of them, with the result hounds 
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keep changing, and it has been difficult to bring one to hand, 
Out of deference to the feelings of an invaded community 
British sportsmen are understood to have relinquished this 
pastime. The abundance of hares shows that there is no 
lack of wild creatures in the localities which have not been 
devastated. It is probable their numbers have been added to 
by those which have been frightened away from the neighbourhood 
of the trenches. A “Subaltern, R.F.A.” (Country Life, December 
19, 1914), says: ‘‘ We saw a lot of partridges on the march many 
a time when we were in action, but doing nothing in particular, 
and I longed for a shot again as a covey came over the line of 
guns. There are thousands of pigeons round here, and a fair 
number of hares, and I have several times contemplated a pot- 
shot with my revolver !” 

This mention of game naturally brings to the mind the ques- 
tion of the effect of the war on the game and wild animals of 
this country. There can be no doubt that they will, and indeed 
have already indirectly, felt it very much, but not as a curse, 
rather as a blessing ! 

You have only to take up one of the weekly papers devoted 
to sporting matters and look down the lists of shootings to let 
owing to the owner, or late tenant, having “ gone to the front,” 
to get some idea of the effect it will have on game-preserving. 
Many owners and tenants of shoots, rivers, deer forests, and 
grouse moors are on active service; others have lost relations 
and do not feel like doing a lot of shooting or fishing, or deer 
stalking as the case may be, so that there is every prospect of the 
game in many parts having a holiday or two when their respective 
seasons come in. In addition many keepers have enlisted, their 
places being either left vacant or filled in some “stop-gap” 
fashion. Now there is nothing which so directly touches the 
wild life of a district as does game-rearing and preservation 
with its accompanying killing of “vermin.” In a number of 
places the hawks, magpies, jays, stoats, weasels, and the many 
really quite harmless creatures which the majority of keepers 
will class with them, such as the owl and the kestrel, will have a 
very happy time and will be able to increase and multiply at 
their own sweet will. The mice and rats,and perhaps some of the 
smaller birds, may suffer in consequence, but the game will not 
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be hurt, for such exceptionally large stocks have been left, owing 
to the little shooting which has been done, that the natural foes 
will do but little more than keep the numbers of the wild birds 
within normal limits, but the increase of ‘‘ vermin” and the 
reduction of pheasant-rearing will probably mean fewer mice 
and other small four-legged creatures. Of course my remarks 
about there being no less pheasants and partridges apply entirely 
to wild birds, not to places where rearing on a large scale has 
been the rule, and where it will not now be undertaken. On 
such estates there must be a great reduction in the numbers of 
birds. The conclusion that we come to is that in many parts 
there will be the same number of birds as usual, though there 
will be an increase in the stoats, weasels, magpies, &c., but in 
other localities the war will bring about a great reduction in the 
game, also accompanied by an increase of “ vermin.” 

Rivers and fishing will feel the war too. Many a river will 
hardly see rod and fly this next summer, not only here, but more 
particularly in Norway. Norwegian salmon-fishing will have a 
rest as far as English rods are concerned, for who will care to face 
the mine-sown North Sea to shoot or fish in Norway. 

One creature which will feel the war more than any other 
English animal is the fox. Early in the season the foxes had 
an uncommonly easy time, owing to the shortage of horses many 
a covert went un-cubhunted, and an idea got abroad that hounds 
would never be able to kill a tithe of the foxes they usually ac- 
count for, so many people who, under ordinary circumstances 
would never allow a fox to be killed illegitimately, gave their 
keeper the hint that for once if the hounds could not do the 
work some one else had better do it. Besides which many a 
keeper who hitherto has only dared to kill one or two foxes “on 
the quiet ’’ has seized the excuse to be much bolder in his opera- 
tions. “The war” has served as the excuse for various things, 
and it has already been the excuse for the death of many a fox. 
Throughout the length and breadth of England every keeper 
with the inclination to do so—and what keeper at heart does 
not detest the name of fox ?—has seized the opportunity and 
excuse to put down foxes. Certainly the excuse is a good one, 
for the majority of hounds are only hunting half their normal 
number of days per week, and often but half-days at that, so 
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no wonder the men who have to look after the game ask ‘‘ What 
else can we do?” 

Against this it must not be forgotten that in some neighbour- 
hoods there is less game-preserving, that there are many 
amateur keepers, or no keepers at all, and that such conditions 
will favour an increase of foxes in those particular localities. 

However, I am inclined to think that next autumn will find 
a considerable reduction in the stock of foxes in the country, 
By the by, one incentive to kill foxes has been removed, for 
there is no longer any sale for their skins. Last winter 
(1913-14) English fox skins were worth from five to fifteen 
shillings apiece according to size and condition. I expect this 
will rather startle some of my readers, who will be considerably 
surprised to hear that there was a regular trade in fox-skins, but 
I have been carefully into the matter and it is established beyond 
doubt by personal investigation. Of course when the pelts 
came on to the market they were Canadian Red Fox! But since 
the declaration of war rabbit-catchers have no longer had this 
temptation placed in their way, as the fur trade has practically 
collapsed, and the buyers have either ceased to advertise, or are 
only offering nominal prices. . 

This not only applies to fur trading in England, but to the 
fur trade of the world. Whatever misery the war has brought 
on the creatures of the fighting areas, it has proved an unqualified 
blessing to the fur-bearing animals of America and Siberia. The fur 
markets have closed. The great centres were London, Petrograd, 
Paris, and Leipzig, and on the outbreak of war they all closed 
down, refusing to receive further shipments, thus automatically 
bringing this great trade with all its ramifications to a standstill. It 
has meantruin for some of the fur-traders, but it is “‘an ill-wind that 
blows nobody any good ”’ and a vast amount of trapping with its 
attendant cruelty and suffering has been saved. That the practical 
stoppage of the fur trade must have a great effect on the animals of 
northern Canada, Russia, and Siberia, may be gathered from the 
following figures. At the London March sales of last year, 
4,472,500 musquash skins were cleared, and 2,500,000 were kept 
for the June sales. Of skunk, 878,850 pelts were sold in March, 
and nearly 200,000 awaited the June sales. 17,500 fitch (polecat) 
skins were offered in March, likewise 34,325 red fox; there were 
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126,750 civet, and 54,000 Australian opossum skins.* These 
numbers give some idea how creatures from all parts of the globe 
have been indirectly affected by the war, for many other species 
than those mentioned are killed in quantities for their pelts. 
Of rarer animals, with their more valuable fur, fewer skins 
came into the market, but then it was a more serious drain on the 
species, as an uncommon creature is less able to withstand the 
loss than a fairly plentiful one. 

By the way, though not strictly concerned with the subject 
of this article, it is interesting to note that last spring the Germans 
had hopes of being able to divert a part of the fur trade from 
London—the biggest fur market in the world—to Leipzig, with 
which object in view the buyers bought largely at the March sales, 
and boycotted the June ones, but their plans are probably a 
little upset now ! 

To go back to the fur-bearers themselves, think what it means 
to the animals of northern Canada. The fur companies, whose 
posts extend right across the continent, have stopped buying 
furs, or what they do take is so little that it does not count, for 
much of last year’s catch is lying in the storehouses. There is 
hardly any market for the rarest and most expensive species such 
as black-silver fox: last year a black fox pelt fetched from £100 
to £150, now £20 is a good price. As for live, sound, black-silver 
fox cubs they were almost priceless, as much as £2000 being paid 
for a good pair, as fresh blood was urgently needed on the fox 
farms—now there is no market.f 

Prior to the outbreak of war there was a tremendous boom 
in the Prince Edward Island black-fox farming. Exorbitant 
prices were paid for pure-bred specimens, even the cross and 
brown-silver specimens selling for big prices. Wild-caught 
animals were as expensive as any, as new blood was so badly 
needed to counteract the effects of inbreeding, but now it has 
all collapsed, there is no fur trade, the fur-bearers are enjoying 
themselves free from persecution, and the owners of fox farms 
can but hold on and hope for better times. 

This brings us to a consideration of the fur trade of Russia 
and Siberia, and the effect on the wild life of these countries, 


* From the Daily Telegraph of June 5, 1914. 
} The Field, « Fur-trading and the War,” Feb. 6, 1914, 
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Russians have always been fond of furs, the best sable, &c., being 
kept for home use and not sent to the foreign market like so many 
of their furs.* Sable, indeed, was trapped so hard, that there 
was a fear of the animal being exterminated, and a law was passed 
introducing a closed season for the sable for a period of three 
years ending 1916. This sent up the price of marten, with the result 
that it, too, has suffered from severe persecution and has become 
quite scarce. Now, though being a cold country, there is sure to 
be a demand for the cheaper furs, these more expensive pelts, 
especially the black silvers, brown silver, and blue foxes, will 
in consequence of the war, and the closing of the export trade, 
be in little demand. They, like the Canadian animals, will have a 
time off, and many species which have been persecuted almost to 
extinction, like the sea-otter, will, in the absence of a market 
for this fur, have peace for a time. 

The war will probably be rather a check to the State fur farm 
which has been started about thirty miles from Petrograd. It 
is similar in plan to one of the Prince Edward Island fox farms, 
but a special feature was being made of the sables.f 

Another trade which has been practically stopped by the 
war, is that of importing wild aminals for Zoological Gardens, 
and for private collections. There were many large firms in the 
business, and an incredible number of animals and birds were 
brought to Europe from abroad each year to spend the rest of 
their days in captivity. A proportion died on the journey; 
for the fright, strange surroundings, and in many cases the im- 
possibility of supplying them with their natural food, made a 
large death-rate inevitable. Many creatures were also caught 
on the Continent itself, Hungary being one country from which 
a lot of animals and birds came to London. Of course there are 
none to be had from that source now! As I have said the trade, 
from whatever source, has practically stopped, and from the point 
of view of the creatures involved it would be a good thing if it 
stopped altogether, for it involves a vast amount of suffering 
both mental and physical. I doubt whether those who have 
had little to do with animals realise how much they suffer mentally, 


* As a matter of fact all the best furs are exported—the sables to London—to 
be cured, and then returned to Russia. 
+ From the Russian supplement of the Times, June 16, 1913. 
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the agonies of fright they endure, and to the more active creatures 
the terrible boredom of cage life. Undoubtedly the effect of 
the war on this trade, though disastrous to the people engaged 
in it, cannot but be described as a blessing for “the goods.” 

Now to return to the direct effect of the war on the creatures 
of the countries involved, one of the most interesting questions 
is, how will it influence the coming spring migration of the birds ? 
What will they do when they return and find their homes changed 
beyond recognition or altogether destroyed? What also will 
the birds of passage do, those whose homes lie in the far North, 
though they winter on the Mediterranean, and only go back to 
their nesting-places for a few months in the spring and early 
summer. These questions are difficult to answer; it was even 
difficult to find out whether the war affected the autumn migra- 
tion to any great extent—always excepting the birds belonging 
to the actual fighting areas—though it must have had some 
influence. It is, however, doubtful if some of the movements 
attributed to it might not be due to other causes. The appear- 
ance of abnormally large flocks of starlings and pigeons have been 
mentioned in the south of England, also unusual numbers of 
magpies ; but it should be remembered that really the whole of the 
bird population of Europe fluctuates each autumn and spring, 
for many species which do not come under the popular heading 
of migratory birds shift their feeding-grounds at the approach 
of winter, going back to their breeding-places in the spring. The 
autumn migration is roughly speaking from north to south, 
many kinds going as far as northern or even central Africa, and 
birds marked in northern Europe have been recovered at the 
Cape! The spring migration is, of course, a return, but on both 
journeys, as the labours of many observers show, the migrants 
do not go the straightest way across the continents, but follow 
the coast-lines. Thus many species from the north-east of Europe 
actually bear north-west to begin with, then strike south-west 
along the shores of the British Isles where, joined by our native 
hosts, they either cross the Channel in the neighbourhood of 
Dover, or keep west along the south coast, and make the crossing 
from Land’s End. From here the great highway is down the 
French coast, cutting across the Bay of Biscay, along the Spanish 
shores, and thence across the Straits of Gibraltar to Africa. 
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These birds flying at a great height and chiefly by night are 
not likely to be diverted from their course. It is the resident 
species in the warring countries which will have their affairs 
sadly upset. The swallows coming back to barns which have 
vanished, the martins to eaves of houses where there are now only 
blackened walls and charred rafters, these and many other species 
will have to find fresh homes, and all people interested in wild life 
should keep a keen look-out this next spring for unusual visitors, 
for it is most probable that many birds who do not generally 
visit us will be driven across the Channel in their search for 
peace, quietness, and a suitable nesting-place. 

There can be no doubt that the wild life of the whole 
globe will be touched in various direct and indirect ways, but not 
necessarily injured, for man’s preoccupation is the wild creatures’ 
chance of being able to go about their own business in their own 
way unhindered by his interference. The birds and animals of 
the fighting areas—the front in the West is 400 miles long, and 
in the East 560, which does not include the Serbian battlefields 
—are paying the price which has for a time freed the creatures of 
other parts of the world from persecution, and given the fur- 
bearers in particular a chance of recuperation. 

FRANCES PITT. 
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LITTLE MEN IN A GREAT WAR 


I. MISSING “SCRAPS OF PAPER” 


Russia has rendered yet another invaluable service to Europe 
and the neutral world by producing the crowning proof of the 
guilt of Germany in general and the German Emperor in particular 
for the present war. As memory is proverbially short and history 
is unconscionably long, and professors of political economy, who 
understand neither politics nor economy, are already bleating 
against the infliction of a “ penal peace ” * on virtuous Germany, 
and the entire apparatus of the pro-Bosche party may at any 
moment revive in order to spare the enemy “humiliation,” it is 
vital to bear in mind the fons et origo mali. Any patched-up 
peace with the arch-criminal means another catastrophe within 
an incredibly short space of time. One generation, One Armaged- 
don, is surely no unreasonable demand. We simply cannot afford 
to follow British professors whose influence has been no less 
disastrous than that of German professors, though the latter 
preached war and worked for war, while ours cried peace when 
there could be no peace, and thereby contributed to convince 
their German brethren that we should remain spectators of any 
German crime. 

* Professor Pigou (Professor of Political Economy, Cambridge University), whose 
main preoccupation is apparently to save Germany from invasion, is the same pundit 
who in 1903, when Germany threatened Canada because Canada hazarded a preference 
on English goods, made the following brilliant suggestion in every way worthy of the 
Cobden Club: «We want Germany to refrain from replying to a specific act on the 
part of Canada in a way which, we must admit, she can defend with an exceedingly 
plausible argument. Are there not concessions and advantages connected for example 
with the use of coaling-stations which we could offer to her as an inducement to 
conform to our wishes?” (Riddle of the Tariff,” by A. C. Pigou, 1904-—quoted in 
the Morning Post leading article February 15, 1918.) 
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As the reader will remember, the diplomatic crisis opened 
last July (July 23, 1914) with the presentation by Austria. 
Hungary of an ultimatum to Belgrade, with the knowledge, 
approval, encouragement and incitement of Germany, demanding 
that Serbia should become a vassal state of Austria within forty. 
eight hours. Wilhelm II,to whom the text of this Note had been 
telegraphed before presentation by the fire-eating German 
Ambassador in Vienna (Herr von Tschirscky) who had convinced 
the Austrians that Russia was rotten and hors de combat, was 
discreetly absent from the German capital, so that in the event of 
another debacle of German diplomacy he might leave his diplomats 
to make the best of a bad job. The moment however His Imperial 
Majesty smelt gunpowder he returned to Potsdam (July 28)—in 
fact on the very day Vienna declared war on Belgrade and the 
“punitive Expedition” set in motion despite the virtually un- 
conditional submission of Serbia to outrageous and impossible 
demands. There instantly ensued a series of War Councils at 
Potsdam, inflamed by the reports brought from England by that 
highly placed spy, Prince Henry of Prussia. Peace never again 
had the ghost of a chance. 

The moment had arrived long awaited by Germany of which, 
according to the unimpeachable testimony of Mr. Asquith, who is 
a master of pellucid language, the Berlin Government had 
obligingly given the British Government full and fair warning in 
the wake of the famous Haldane negotiations of 1912. Germany, 
from the Emperor downwards, realised that the hour had sounded 
for the Germanisation of Western Europe and the hegemony of the 
entire Continent as a stage in her evolution towards World Power. 
Her policy has been admirably described by our Premier, namely 
“to overbear, to dominate the European world.” It must be 
admitted, moreover, that the Mailed Fist appeared to hold all the 
cards. Germany alone among the European Powers was fully 
prepared for war, down to the last gaiter button, and no German 
entertained “any possible probable shadow of doubt, any possible 
doubt whatever” that the most magnificent military machine 
ever created by man would annihilate in turn the Western enemy 
and the Eastern neighbour without serious check. The descent 
upon Paris would be a picnic, and with France pounded and 
pulverised, the full force of the battering-ram would be directed 
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upon Russia. Even had the Dual Alliance been ripe for war the 
German General Staff were convinced that Germany in the 
Jenitude of her power ran no risk whatsoever of defeat or even 
of delay, and that a repetition of 1870 on a vastly larger scale 
would be followed by the re-making of the map of Europe on 
approved pan-German lines. The fate of the British Empire would 
follow as a matter of course within the scheduled time. 

But assurance became doubly sure because it was known in 
Berlin that neither France nor Russia was in a military sense 
ready while politically and morally they were heavily handicapped. 
Both nations were seething with domestic discontent which could 
not fail to paralyse national defence. Russia was a prey to 
jadustrial anarchy. France was suffering from a_ peculiarly 
virulent form of Caillauxism. The revelations in the French 
Yellow Book suggest that Germany was no stranger to the 
anarchical crisis, which arose swiftly and unexpectedly in Russia 
at the psychological moment for Germany on the eve of the visit 
of the President of the French Republic to the Russian Emperor. 
Frenchmen may well ask themselves as to whether it was only the 
long arm of coincidence that was responsible for the deplorable 
plight of their country at a time when the Quai d’Orsay was 
overflowing with warnings from the well-informed French Embassy 
in Berlin that the German Emperor was awaiting the first favour- 
able moment to strike. A succession of ephemeral Ministries had 
no time to heed the alarm-bell continually rung by M. Jules 
Cambon (French Ambassador in Berlin). Politicians in Paris as 
in London had one another by the throat, and into the usual sham 
parliamentary fight something more than the customary venom 
and vim were imported by the assassination of an editor in the 
French metropolis, and by the attempted asassination of the 
Ulster nation last March by the abortive Pogrom. A British 
Fleet was told off to bombard Belfast—a British Division was to 
play the agent provocateur to the Ulster Volunteers. France’s 
danger, England’s danger, Russia’s danger, were so many German 
opportunities. 

Can we be surprised when the Kaiser returned to Potsdam 
and reviewed the situation in the light of the latest information 
from St. Petersburg, Paris, and London, that he felt it was a case 
of now or never? He required no conversion by any War Party. 
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He was the War Party. He was crazy for war and resented every 
effort to stave off the catastrophe. 

Whatever may be said since things turned out differently to 
the intelligent anticipations of the Great General Staff, at the 
time the Kaiser scarcely paid lip service to Peace, and his Govern. 
ment had the effrontery to pretend to Sir Edward Grey that they 
were afraid of counselling moderation in Vienna for fear of exas- 
perating their fiery and susceptible Allies, as though Austrian 
policy had ever been made anywhere but in Berlin during the 
present generation ! 

Those who seek to prevent our understanding the diplomatic 
crisis, which was simplicity itself, talk of wheels within wheels, 
cross currents, cross purposes, War Parties, and Peace Parties, 
There were no complications. It was all plain sailing in Berlin 
eyes. The moment had come for which every German, headed 
by the Emperor, had lived and dreamed year by year. The 
entire energies of the German “nation in arms” had been 
absorbed in preparing for the crisis now at hand. 

In 1905, 1906, 1908 and 1911, when Europe had been brought 
within measurable distance of disaster by German aggressiveness, 
there had been hesitations, heart searchings, doubts, fears, at any 
rate sufficient reluctance on the part of one or other essential 
factor in Germany to enable a resolute Triple Entente to preserve 
the peace. But, in 1914, the Triple Entente had ceased to be 
anything but a “diplomatic group” without serious mutual 
obligations, according to Sir Edward Grey, though Europe had in 
past years regarded it differently, so with Austria-Hungary, 
helplessly in tow, there were no restraining influences on the Mailed 
Fist. Vienna had been successfully hocussed into believing that 
Serbia could be safely attacked without any interference from 
Russia for whom Germany undertook to make herself responsible. 
Vienna was anxious, and even eager, for a small war but not for 
Armageddon, but her predominant partner was bent on the big 
war and nothing could shake Teutonic tenacity. On a careful 
and laborious review of the international situation extending over 
many months, including an exhaustive study of the various 
military factors, everybody in Germany who counted, not only in 
military circles but in financial, commercial, and industrial circles, 
was satisfied that the allied German Powers could smash the 
Dual Alliance before Christmas without any serious risk of defeat, 
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Austria-Hungary could hold up immobile Russia while “1870 ” 
was repeated on French soil, after which “the Russian bar- 
barians ” would be crippled for a hundred years and German 
Kultur would permeate Europe. 

The German Emperor who commanded an immense amount of 
information of a convincing, though as events proved, an unreliable 
character, was absolutely confident that Great Britain would remain 
neutral, at any rate until it was too late to reverse the decision. 
With Paris in possession of the Prussians, and France stricken and 
dismembered, what could the British do beyond writing newspaper 
articles! Blockade Germany perhaps, but for every mark lost 
by Germany, ten marks would be taken from France and Belgium. 

The diplomatic negotiations are compatible with this theory 
of the crisis but they are incompatible with any other, though 
we may be sure that as history is usually the monopoly of cranks, 
strenuous efforts will be made by the Pigous of the present and the 
Trevelyans of the future to try and make water run up-hill and to 
prove that black is white or at any rate grey. Most history is 
miswritten by prejudiced partisans anxious to establish some 
point of view in order to bolster up the reputation of some hopeless 
statesman, or to prove some Party in the wrong or in the right as 
the case may be. 

Concerning this war,more authoritative material has already 
been published than of any previous war, and contemporaries 
are charged with the duty of helping the conscientious historian 
to grapple with the ever-accumulating mass of matter and to 
prevent important ‘“‘scraps of paper” issued in driblets from 
becoming buried. 

The Official Messenger of Petrograd recently published 
(January 31) this important document omitted from the German 
White Book for obvious reasons which completes the case 
against the German Emperor. 

“The Russian Foreign Office has been authorised by the 
Emperor Nicholas to give publicity to his Majesty’s telegram 
despatched to the German Emperor on July 29 last in English, in 
the following terms : 


“* Thanks for your telegram, which is conciliatory and 
friendly, whereas the official message presented to-day by your 
Ambassador to my Minister was conveyed in a very different 
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tone. I beg of you to explain this divergency. It would be 
right to give over the Austro-Serbian problem to the Hague 
Conference. I trust in your wisdom and friendship, ” 


This telegram from the Russian Emperor to the German 
Emperor proposing that the Austro-Serbian controversy should be 
submitted to the Hague Conference, was despatched exactly three 
days before Germany declared war on Russia. The “ official 
message ”’ referred to by the Emperor Nicholas as being anything 
but “ conciliatory and friendly,” was presumably the intimation of 
the German Ambassador in St. Petersburg that Germany would 
mobilise unless Russia stopped her military preparations. Though 
as the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs explained at the time 
in a telegram to the Russian Ambassador in Paris: 

“ Now, in point of fact, we only began these preparations in 
consequence of the mobilisation already undertaken by Austria, 
and owing to her evident unwillingness to accept any means of 
arriving at a peaceful settlement of her dispute with Russia.” 

Russia was careful to explain to Germany that her military 
measures were in no way directed against that Power, but were 
simply due to the fact that Austria-Hungary had already declared 
war on Serbia and was about to attack her. The obduracy 
of Vienna at this moment rested on the conviction inculcated 
by Berlin that Russsia was a negligible factor who might bluff 
but who would not fight. When a few hours later the Austro- 
Hungarian Government learnt that they had been misled con- 
cerning Russia, they made a despairing attempt to avoid con- 
flict which might have had a chance but for the grim deter- 
mination of Germany to have her Armageddon. 

Now for the first time we learn of the Emperor Nicholas’s 
proposal to Wilhelm II, whom throughout he treated as a friend 
he could trust, that the fate of Serbia should be settled at the 
Hague, a tribunal which Germany had no reason to fear owing 
to her terrorisation of smaller States disproportionately repre- 
sented among its judiciary. The Russian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, on the day after his Emperor’s telegram, made this 
pacific proposal to the German Ambassador in St. Petersburg 
(July 30): 

“T dictated to him the following declaration to be forwarded 
to Berlin for immediate action: ‘If Austria, recognising that 
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the Austro-Serbian question has become a question of European 
interest, declares herself ready to eliminate from her Ultimatum 
such points as violate the Sovereign rights of Serbia, Russia 
undertakes to stop her military preparation.’ ” 

The Russian Minister informed Russian Ambassadors abroad, 
including the Ambassador in Berlin, of his action, adding, 
“ Please inform me at once by telegram what attitude the German 
Government will adopt in face of this fresh proof of our desire 
to do the utmost possible for a peaceful settlement of the question, 
for we cannot allow such discussions to continue solely in order 
that Germany and Austria may gain time for their military 
preparations.” 

Here is the reply of the Russian Ambassador at Berlin to 
M. Sazonof’s enquiry : 

“T learn that the order for the mobilisation of the German 
Army and Navy has just been issued.” 

Surely Russia has a wonderfully clear and clean record over this 
business. She worked throughout intelligently and resolutely to 
the very end for peace, which even at the twelfth hour might 
have been preserved but for the German Emperor, because when 
at last Austria realised the abyss yawning in front of her she 
sought, however tardily, to avoid it. The story is told in the 
despatch of the late British Ambassador in Vienna, Sir Maurice de 
Bunsen, who was in the best possible position for seeing the situa- 
tion steadily and seeing it whole. 

“The German Government claimed to have persevered to the 
end in the endeavour to support at Vienna your (Sir E. Grey) 
successive proposals in the interests of peace. Herr von Tchirschky 
(German Ambassador) abstained from inviting my co-operation 
or that of the French and Russian Ambassadors in carrying out 
his instructions to that effect, and I had no means of knowing 
what response he was receiving from the Austro-Hungarian 
Government.” 

It was undoubtedly owing to German influence that Austria- 
Hungary was still intractable. On July 28 nothing could be 
done by Russia with Count Berchtold who was still dominated by 
Herr von Tchirschky, while the German Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg, Count Pourtales, was another villain of the piece. 
Two days later, when Russia was seen to be serious, Count 
Berchtold executed a volte-face, and “‘received M. Schebeko 
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(Russian Ambassador in Vienna) again in a perfectly friendly 
manner and gave his consent to the continuance of the conversa. 
tions at St. Petersburg From now onwards the tension between 
Russia and Germany was much greater than between Russia and 
Austria.” In other words Austrian eyes were at last opened 
to the real situation. But Germany was in control and 
the German Emperor was bent on war. But for him there 
was a fair prospect of an amicable adjustment between Sb, 
Petersburg and Vienna. “As between the latter an arrangement 
seemed almost in sight, and on August 1, I (Sir Maurice de Bunsen) 
was informed by M. Schebeko that Count Szapary (Austro. 
Hungarian Minister in St. Petersburg) had at last conceded the 
main point at issue by announcing to M. Sazonoff that Austria 
would consent to submit to mediation the points in the Note to 
Serbia which seemed incompatible with the maintenance of 
Serbian independence. M. Sazonoff, M. Schebeko added, had 
accepted this proposal on condition that Austria would refrain 
from the actual invasion of Serbia.” But ‘“ unfortunately these 
conversations at St. Petersburg and Vienna were cut short by 
the transfer of the dispute to the more dangerous ground of a 
direct conflict between Germany and Russia. Germany intervened 
on July 31 by means of her double ultimatums to St. Petersburg 
and Paris. The ultimatums were of a kind to which only one 
answer is possible, and Germany declared war on Russia on 
August 1, and on France on August 3. A few days’ delay might 
in all probability have saved Europe from one of the greatest 
calamities in history.” 

Another “Scrap of Paper” not to be overlooked by the 
historian, though somewhat neglected by contemporary observers, 
is the illuminating telegram from the German Emperor to King 
George on Black Saturday (August 1), when the Kaiser believed— 
and had solid grounds for believing—that the Potsdam Party 
still controlled the British Cabinet, and that he was about to 
realise his ideal, namely, war with France and Russia with Great 
Britain sitting in the stalls. We owe its disclosure to the semi 
official North German Gazette (August 20, 1914), which doubtless 
hoped to make mischief between the Allies at the opening of the 
campaign, in which after perilous vicissitudes a British Exped: 
tionary Force was participating. On July 31 Prince Lichnowsky 
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(German Ambassador in London) telegraphed to Berlin: “ Sir 
Edward Grey has just called me to the telephone and asked me 
if I thought I could declare that we will not attack France, if 
France remains neutral in the war between Germany and Russia. 
I said I thought that I could take the responsibility of making 
this declaration.” It subsequently transpired that Sir Edward 
Grey had made no such preposterous proposal, but the German 
Ambassador thought or at any rate reported that he had, his 
information evoking this amazing telegram (August 1) from the 
German Emperor to King George: 
“ Berlin, August 1, 1914. 


“T have just received a communication from your Government, 
offering me the neutrality of France with a guarantee by Great 
Britain. To this offer was attached an enquiry as to whether 
in view of this condition, Germany would be prepared not to 
attack France. For technical reasons my mobilisation, orders 
for which on both fronts, east and west, were given this afternoon, 
must take its course in accordance with the preparations begun. 
These orders cannot be cancelled, and your telegram has, un- 
happily, come too late. But if France offers to remain neutral 
and if her neutrality is guaranteed by the British Army and Navy 
I shall refrain from attacking France and shall employ my troops 
elsewhere. I trust that France will exhibit no nervousness. The 
troops on my front have, at this moment, received orders by 
telegraph and by telephone to arrest their advance across the 


French frontier. 
WILLIAM.” 


The British public might have regarded this document as a 
specimen of Imperial humour with its grotesque proposal that 
Great Britain should undertake to attack France unless France 
deserted her Russian ally, but that it was made in all seriousness 
is proved by a simultaneous telegram (August 1) from Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, the German Imperial Chancellor, to the 
German Ambassador in London : 

* Berlin, August 1914. 

“ Germany is ready to assent to the British proposals if Great 

Britain guarantees with her military and naval forces the neutrality 


of France in the Russo-German conflict. The mobilisation of 
VOL. LXV 6 
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the German army took place to-day, asareply to Russian provoca- 
tions, and before the receipt of the British proposals. Our concen- 
tration on the French frontier consequently cannot be modified, 
But we guarantee that the French frontier will not be crossed, 
if an affirmative reply from Great Britain reaches us between 
now and 7 o’clock p.m. on Monday, August 3. 


BETHMANN-HOLLWEG.” 


Lord Haldane and Co. had been only too successful in teaching 
the German Emperor and his advisers to contemn us, but they 
can hardly have expected that even a Potsdam Pacifist Govern- 
ment would pledge itself to declare war on France if France 
fulfilled her treaty obligation to Russia. The “ powers that be ” 
in Germany were, however, completely confident of our neutrality 
under any insults,and we had already swallowed not a few. 
These telegrams are only interesting as evidence that War at 
any Price was the deliberate and determined policy of the Supreme 
War Lord. He would not draw back even when on his own 
showing this golden opportunity presented itself. King George 
replied that Sir Edward Grey would see the German Ambassador 
in order to clear up the latter’s “ misunderstanding,” and Prince 
Lichnowsky subsequently withdrew his account of apocryphal 
proposals, though the German public were never allowed to know 
that their ambassador had temporarily lost his head. 

To a mere layman like myself, who is as ignorant about 
Germany as Lord Haldane for example is instructed, the most 
surprising feature of last year’s crisis was the unconcealable 
surprise of our “responsible statesmen” at Germany’s zeal for 
war. To the uninitiated her time for striking must be near at 
hand for a variety of reasons unnecessary to recapitulate. War 
has always been the corner-stone of Prussian policy, predeter- 
mined, thoroughly prepared, deliberate, cold-blooded ,ruthless War, 
Outsiders naturally could not name the day. We had no glimpse 
of the confidential information commanded by the Government. 
To the best of my recollection I had not been near the Foreign 
Office since Lord Haldane’s “mission” to Berlin—the British 
Canossa ’’—three years ago. 

The uninitiated can only walk by faith and not by sight, but 
what of the initiated ? Surprise has given place to consternation 
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on the successive disclosures of the British Prime Minister, the 
French Foreign Office and the Italian ex-Prime Minister, Signor 
Giolitti. European Chanceries knew at any rate since 1912, 
if the previous alarums and excursions had left them unmoved, 
that Germany was on the warpath. In justice to British 
diplomats, whom there is no reason to regard as less intelligent or 
less informed than their colleagues, our Government should follow 
the example of the Russian and French Governments by publishing 
further “scraps of paper.” 

As matters now stand the collective knowledge, judgment, 
foresight and wisdom of his Majesty’s Ministers is embodied in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s famous outburst in the House of Commons 
(July 23,1914). Theoccasion was the Third Reading ofthe Finance 
Bill—one of the many monumental measures with which the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer’s name will be imperishably 
associated. Asa prudent financier he embraced the opportunity to 
peer into a future full of hope, although while he was speaking 
the long-prepared Ultimatum concocted in Berlin and Vienna was 
on its way to Belgrade. Importance attaches to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s utterance because it was among the last considered 
declarations of the Government before the war diverted all 
thoughts into different channels. Its value consists in the 
insight it affords into Ministerial minds at the moment, and on 
the frankness with which the speaker took Parliament and the 
public into his confidence. From the Pacifist standpoint it was 
perfect, and Mr. Lloyd George cannot but be grateful for its 
disinterment—a courtesy to a redoubtable opponent only possible 
during the Party Truce. It was onthe same lines as his prophecy 
in the Datly Chronicle on New Year’s Day 1914 that this was 
“the most favourable moment that has presented itself during 
the last twenty years . . . for us to overhaul our expenditure in 
armaments.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer was highly 
indignant at Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s question as to what he 
would tax when he wanted more money. “ He (Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain) also not merely assumed but stated that you could 
not depend upon any economy inarmaments. I think that is not 
so. I think he will find that next year there will be substantial 
economy without interfering in the slightest degree with the 
efficiency ofthe Navy. The expenditure of the last few years has 
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been very largely for the purpose of meeting what is recognised 
to be a temporary emergency.” Then came this priceless remark, 
“I think it is a very serious thing for the rt. hon. gentleman, 
the Member for West Birmingham, who is a man of considerable 
influence in the counsels of the great Party which shares the 
responsibilities for the government of this Empire, to assume 
that this expenditure on armaments is going on, and there is not 
likely to be a stop to it.” 

The man in the street, whether he is at the front or at the 
back, is doing a lot of quiet thinking, even though he may be 
unusually silent and undemonstrative. He is much exercised 
by what he has lately learnt as to the way we are governed, 
Talking peace and disarmament in a tabernacle during peace time 
is one thing, but for a statesman in any serious sense of the term 
* responsible ” to do so within a few days of the outbreak of the 
greatest war in history, is another thing. The French Yellow 
Book contains a valuable introductory chapter entitled “‘ Warnings, 
1913,” consisting of documents forwarded between March and 
November of that year by the French Ambassador in Berlin to his 
Government, reports of Naval and Military Attaches, a secret and 
confidential German Official Report to the Great General Staff, 
** Report on German Public Opinion according to Diplomatic and 
Consular Agents,” and last but not least, M. Jules Cambon’s 
account of the historic conversation in the beginning of November 
1913 between the King of the Belgians, the German Emperor and 
his Chief of the Staff, General von Moltke, which alarmed King 
Albert as showing that “the German Emperor is no longer .., 
the champion of peace, against the bellicose tendencies of certain 
German parties. William II has been brought to think that war 
with France is inevitable, and that it will have to come to it one 
day or the other. The Emperor, it need hardly be said, believes 
in the crushing superiority of the German army and in its assured 
success. General von Moltke spoke in exactly the same sense 
as his Sovereign. He also declared that war was necessary and 
inevitable, but he showed himself still more certain of success, ‘ for,’ 
said he to the King, ‘ this time we must put an end to it ’ (Cette 
fois il faut en finir) ‘and your Majesty can hardly doubt the 
irresistible enthusiasm which on that day will carry away the 
whole German people.’”? As M. Jules Cambon justly observes, 
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this conversation as reported to him possesses “the gravest 
character.” 

The British White Paper offers an unfavourable contrast to the 
French Yellow Book as there is no preliminary chapter and the 
reader is left to imagine that the international crisis which led 
to the Great War opened with a conversation between Sir Edward 
Grey and the German Ambassador on July 20, 1914, while in 
the cheaper edition for the million, the earliest date mentioned is 
that of the Sarajevo assassination, June 28, 1914! 

It seemed incredible in view of the cordial and candid relations 
between the British and French Governments that the “ warn- 
ings” sent from the French Embassy in Berlin during 1913 to 
Paris should not in some shape or form have reached London, 
unless of course, as seems highly probable, the British Foreign 
Office received similar documents direct from the British Embassy 
in Berlin, which ought to be published. Otherwise people are 
unfairly led to conclude that British diplomatists shared the 
Cimmerian darkness of Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Haldane. 
If the conversation in which the German Emperor and his Chief 
of Staff disclosed the policy of attacking France to the King of the 
Belgians did not reach the Foreign Office, its raison d’étre is 
gone. Although the protection of Lord Haldane from himself 
is doubtless among the greatest of British interests it is hardly 
conceivable that matters can remain where they are. According 
to the official Report of the House of Commons (February 4, 1915), 
“Mr. Ronald McNeill asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the despatch, dated November 22, 1913, from 
the French Ambassador at Berlin to the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs (No. 6 in the French Diplomatic Correspondence Cd. 7717), 
recording a conversation between the German Emperor and the 
King of the Belgians, was communicated, or the substance of it, 
to his Majesty’s Government; and, if so, on what date?” Sir 
Edward Grey ambiguously replied: ‘‘ There is no record of any 
such communication having been made to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, nor have I any recollection of allusion having been made 
verbally to these particular reports.” Sir Edward Grey gave 
an equally unsatisfactory answer when subsequently asked 
whether other documents in the French Yellow Book had been 
communicated to the Government and by the Government to 
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the Defence Committee, while Mr. Neil Primrose, who for some 
undisclosed reason has become Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, though there is no reason to suppose that he will be more 
ignorant or inept than his predecessor, gave the over-work of 
the Foreign Office as an excuse for refusing further information, 
No one wishes to increase the labours of an overburdened Depart- 
ment during a great war, but in justice to our Embassies and to 
itself the Foreign Office ought to produce a selection of the “ warn. 
ings’ rained upon it, especially during the years 1912, 1913, 
1914, of which Mr. Asquith has produced one of the most important 
in the shape of Germany’s demand that we should pledge our- 
selves to unconditional neutrality during any war in which she 
might be engaged. 

There is another “‘scrap of paper” to which the public are 
equally entitled, and which it may be hoped that members of 
Parliament will press for, as it cannot be pretended that its produc- 
tion would add by five minutes to the work of the Foreign Office. 
I refer to that masterpiece of British diplomacy, the Anglo- 
German Agreement concerning the Baghdad Railway and other 
matters completed before the war, and “‘initialled’’ by Prince 
Lichnowsky and Sir Edward Grey last June. It is discussed 
by “‘ Asiaticus ” at the end of this number in an article meriting 
the reader’s particular attention. Any Government capable of 
this shameless and gratuitous sacrifice of British interests to a 
hostile Power on the eve of a life-and-death struggle, requires 
vigilant watching throughout the war, especially whenever the 
period of negotiation arrives. The Baghdad Railway Agreement, 
which formed part of a perilous capitulation to Germany in Africa 
as well as in Asia, was the chef d’ceuvre of Haldaneism. Lord 
Haldane still haunts the Foreign Office, attends the Defence Com- 
mittee, adorns the Woolsack, and lectures the House of Lords, 
Nevertheless the Government demands unlimited confidence 
and receives it—from the Slobber Press. 
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Il. SOME HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES 


In previous numbers of the National Review, efforts, however 
defective, have been made to enter into the feelings and to do 
justice to the labours of the Right Hon. Sir John Brunner, Bart., 
P.C.,* and those of his friend and partner, the Right Hon. Sir 
Alfred Moritz Mond, Bart., P.C., M.P.t These personages and 
patriots, though their patriotism varied in degree if not in kind, 
have played no inconsiderable part in the history of our common 
country. Sir John Brunner, as Chairman of the National Liberal 
Federation, which irresistibly recalls the Holy Roman Empire 
in the days of its desuetude in that it is neither “national” nor 
“liberal” nor a “ Federation,” has had a large share in shaping 
the policy of the Party which, greatly to its own advantage and 
the advantage of its members, has had the upper hand in Great 
Britain throughout the past decade. Whether this ascendancy 
has been equally beneficial to the nation and the Empire it might 
be indiscreet to investigate during a Political Truce. In a word, 
we have enjoyed Brunner -Mond government and all its conse- 
quences for ten years, and if Englishmen don’t like it they have 
no one to thank but themselves because they have endured it. 
In any event it is a wonderful triumph of personality, because 
these chemical or nitrate or nickel magnates, whatever they 
may be, have, like their brethren of the Cocoa trade, attached 
themselves to a Party, or rather taken possession of a Party 
which is essentially ‘a poor man’s Party ” inspired by an ineradi- 
cable prejudice against rich men. 

At any rate that is the press and platform theory of the 
Party of Progress, though in actual practice this hatred of wealth 
is concentrated and confined to the particular form of wealth 
in which opulent democrats happened to be destitute, though 
some of them have recently made good the deficiency. Hence 
the campaign of Demagogues against Dukes financed by the 

* See Sir John Brunner’s Grievance in the February National Review, 1915, 

t See Sir Moritz’s Nightmare in the National Review, January 1915, 
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landless Radical Plutocracy—so detrimental to the Dukes but 
correspondingly profitable to the Cosmopolitans, who, with the 
aid of the “People,” are able to acquire hereditary “ honours,” 
to found families, and to pick up outlying ducal properties at 
knock-out prices. We have all remained lost in admiration at 
this movement ever since we grasped its highly ingenious and 
ludicrously simple modus operandi. It is all-important to under. 
stand what used to be the “other side”’ in the piping times of 
peace, and it is only in the holy calm produced in home affairs 
by war that one is able to appreciate a much-misunderstood 
movement. Many things are becoming revealed which used 
to lie hid. 

In foreign affairs our Brunner-Monds played a more compli- 
cated part. Strangely enough, these Siamese twins occupied 
different angles of vision. Sir Moritz, as we now know, had been 
able to penetrate the Pan-German plot and was familiar with 
every twist and turn of tortuous Teutonic diplomacy. He was 
entirely exempt from the illusions and delusions which paralysed 
confessed ignoramuses like Mr. Lloyd George, profound pundits 
like Lord Haldane, and the casuistical minimisers of the West- 
minster Gazette, &c. I need not re-tread familiar ground. We 
have it from Sir Moritz himself that he had been haunted for 
years and years and years by the appalling German “ nightmare ” 
which, presumably, consideration for our feelings constrained him 
to lock up in his own bosom and his own brain. He never 
breathed a word to a single soul—not even to Sir John Brunner, who 
was allowed to remain in delightful detachment, obsessed with 
the notion that the German danger was the wicked invention of 
British Jingoes and journalistic scaremongers. All we had to 
do, according to Sir John, to attain the millennium was to scrap 
the British Navy and devote ourselves to what an eminent 
statesman once described as “commercial repose.” It is the 
general opinion, so far as we can judge from comments that 
reach us on Sir Moritz’s secretiveness about the German “ night- 
mare,” that he carried reticence a shade too far, and that even 
if he were justified in withholding his alarming knowledge from 
the Parliament he adorned, the newspapers he controlled, the 
constituents whose confidence he enjoyed, he might have “tipped 
the wink” to Sir John Brunner, 
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Sir John’s position was peculiar. We can all make allowances 
for the imperfect appreciation of sea-power animating any man 
through whose veins Swiss blood coursed, but we should expect 
a Swiss patriot transplanted to this country to devote some 
portion of remarkable talents to the cause of National Service— 
to which Switzerland owes her security—and to refuse to join 
any Party which did not make National Service a plank in its 
platform. In this respect we suffered poignant disappointment. 
While leading a frenzied and formidable crusade against British 
battleships, under the protection of which the colossal Brunner- 
Mond fortunes have been made, the Chairman of the National 
Liberal Federation resolutely refrained from affording any help 
to Lord Roberts and those who sought to introduce the Swiss 
system from Sir John Brunner’s “spiritual home.” Indeed he 
looked on while his partner’s newspapers trounced Lord Roberts, 
just as his partner looked on at the Swiss crusade against British 
sea-power. There is no evidence so far as we know that Sir John 
Brunner even lent a hand to the miserably inadequate Haldane 
military programme, and it has been a severe shock to discover 
that Liverpool University is almost alone, if not quite alone, in 
having no Officers’ Training Corps at the outbreak of war, although 
Sir John Brunner is the Pro-Chancellor and is understood to be 
among the University’s most generous patrons. 

If mere Englishmen feel discouraged and depressed by the 
ascendancy which Plutocrats of alien extraction have been 
allowed to acquire in our public life, in our Privy Council, in Party 
programmes, on the Press, in the manipulation of news, and in 
the direction of la haute finance, to the endangerment of our 
national security—it cannot be repeated too often that we have 
no one to thank but ourselves. 

If, however, there is a change in the future, as is devoutly 
to be hoped there may be, our cosmopolitan plutocrats will have 
no one to thank but themselves. Many of them have grossly 
misused and abused our childlike trustfulness, and have exploited 
the ‘‘scrap of paper” whereby they secure all the advantages 
of Englishmen, to our detriment and the benefit of the 
Fatherland. No one would suggest that they have all been 
consciously engaged in the Potsdam plot, but many of them 
are sufficiently intelligent to realise that their deplorable record 
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is calculated to arouse considerable suspicion. Though coming 
from a country in which preparation for war is a ritual and war 
a religion, they have not merely devoted themselves to weakening 
their adopted country, while the country of their origin became 
progressively stronger and more aggressive, but when the crisis 
burst last July, and Germany threw off her mask of false friend. 
ship and deliberately picked quarrels with her neighbours, the 
Potsdam Party gang continued to exert malign influence to 
prevent Great Britain from discharging a plain duty to herself 
and to Europe. 

The more we learn about the crisis the more we realise the 
catastrophe then confronting us and our narrow escape from 
irremediable ruin. The more we learn about German policy, 
preparations, ambitions, morals and methods, the more convinced 
must we become that a Special Providence watches over this 
country in order presumably to give fools some chance of com- 
peting with knaves. And with every addition to our knowledge 
of the story of last year’s diplomatic crisis we go on asking our- 
selves, because we cannot help it, Why have so many prominent 
Germans and pro-Germans who, by their own free choice and 
without any compulsion on our part, have taken up their abode 
in this country apparently for the purpose of founding families 
whose interests should be identified with our interests, and who 
have certainly not been backward in demanding, or unsuccessful 
in securing, privileges which had hitherto been reserved for the 
British—why have so large a proportion of the prominent and 
the plutocratic played the snake in the grass and requited the 
open-hearted, magnanimous treatment they have received from 
this country by joining hands with our mortal enemies at the 
critical moment in order to destroy us? It is important for 
them, if they propose to remain among us and to be treated like 
Englishmen, to realise how they are regarded by people without 
prejudice. As Germans or quasi-Germans they must have known 
a great deal more about German ambitions than unsophisticated 
Englishmen—of whom very few can speak a single word of 
German or decipher a sentence in a German newspaper. Many 
of our cosmopolitans went backwards and forwards between 
Berlin and London, remaining in the closest possible touch with 
their own class in the Fatherland, who were fully prepared for 
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war and solid for war—at any rate for war with France and 
Russia. 

The German Brigade in the City of London who did not pack 
up their traps when their Ambassador left but remained behind 
to promote German interests, politically, financially, industrially 
and commercially, knew what was in the wind when the Austrian 
Note was presented to Serbia. A leading British banker, Sir 
Edward Holden, has lately informed us that Germany had been 
accumulating a gold reserve for several years and that the 
Dresdner Bank—which, needless to say, has a branch in the City 
of London—sounded the alarm bell before the presentation of 
the Serbian Note by selling securities, which confirms the suspicion 
which already amounted to a conviction that Austro-Hungarian 
policy was made in Berlin. The German and Anglo-German 
brigade, not always distinguishable, could not fail to have been 
aware that the completion of the Kiel Canal and the German 
strategic railway system on the Belgian frontier in 1913 spelt war 
within a measurable distance of time. They have never passed as 
fools, and they necessarily knew that war meant German aggres- 
sion on France via Belgium; nor could they be blind to the fact 
that the Germanisation of Western Europe involved the end of 
Great Britain as a great Power. Nevertheless la haute finance, 
honeycombed by Potsdam and Pacifist influences, instead of 
warning the Government that the only chance of peace 
depended on Great Britain’s adopting a resolute and determined 
attitude, and intimating to the aggressors from the outset that 
an attack upon France or Belgium would be regarded in London 
as an attack upon this country, streamed down to Downing Street 
day after day begging and beseeching a Cabinet, in which there 
was a conspicuous absence of heroes, to hoist the White Flag of a 
shameless neutrality. 

What must Mr. Asquith have thought of these panic-stricken 
plutocrats ? He thus eloquently apostrophised the people of 
Cardiff (October 2, 1914): 

“With what countenance, with what conscience, had we 
basely chosen to stand aloof, could we have watched from day 
to day the terrible unrolling of events—public faith shamelessly 
broken, the freedom of a small people trodden in the dust, the 
wanton invasion of Belgium and then of France by hordes who 
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leave behind them at every stage of their progress a dismal trail 
of savagery, of devastation, and of desecration worthy of the 
blackest annals in the history of barbarism.” But this was 
precisely what our financial funksticks demanded, as doubtless 
we shall learn at the proper time and with sufficient circumstance 
and detail. Again, one has to fall back on the Prime Minister, 
whose command of resounding rhetoric has enabled him to pass 
judgment on those who would have seduced Great Britain from 
an obligation as sacred as it was elementary in words which will 
live in political anthologies : * 

“If we here in Great Britain had abstained and remained 
neutral, forsworn our word, deserted our friends, faltered and 
compromised with the plain dictates of our duty—nay, if we had 
not shown ourselves ready to strike with all our forces at the 
common enemy of civilisation and freedom, there would have 
been nothing left for us and for our country but to veil her face 
in shame and to be ready in her turn—for her time would have 
come—to be ready in her turn to share the doom which she would 
have richly deserved—and go down after centuries of glorious 
life, go down to her grave unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 
(Mr. Asquith at Cardiff, October 2, 1914). There is not a single 
crime in the decalogue so impressively recited by the Prime 
Minister for which Lombard Street and Throgmorton Street 
were not merely ready but anxious, eager, enthusiastic, and 
even determined. Contemporary diarists will disclose an alarm- 
ing state of afiairs, though what could be more alarming than 
the views of la haute finance as expounded by the Economist 
on Black Saturday ?—“‘It is deplorable that at such a moment 
Mr. Churchill should have given sensational orders (sic) to the 
Fleet, as if, forsooth, whatever happened, any British Government 
was entitled to plunge this nation into the horrors of war, in a 
quarrel which is no more of our making and no more our concern 
than would be a quarrel between Argentina and Brazil, or between 
China and Japan.” The same disease that had eaten into the 
vitals of the body politic consumed what was ignorantly regarded 
as a citadel of patriotism. It is no figure of{speech to say that 
God only knows how we escaped the disaster, the shame, humilia- 
tion and ruin that must have ensued had we listened to the 

* See the Potsdam Diary, under the heading, December 11, 1915. 
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wrong men who had managed to creep into the wrong places in 
the City as elsewhere. Financiers are now preening themselves 
on floating a loan, but prior to floating a great loan they almost 
scuttled a greater Empire. 

We can all, from Mr. Asquith downwards, now see that had 
the “great houses,” the custodians of British credit, whether 
naturalised before or after the war, succeeded in subordinating 
British policy to their outstanding German Bills, to say nothing 
of their Potsdam proclivities, Great Britain must inevitably 
have been “‘ Belgiumed”’ after the destruction of France. At 
the best we should have ultimately emerged as a satrapy of the 
Mailed Fist, with a von Gwinner of the Deutsche Bank, a Beit 
von Speyer of Frankfurt, or possibly a von Bissing installed in 
Buckingham Palace as Governor-General of the United Kingdom. 
It is noteworthy that relatives of all these notables are still among 
us in the plenitude of their influence—persone gratissime with 
prominent politicians—and, if rumour be accurate, enjoying the 
confidences of Cabinet Ministers denied to ordinary mortals. 

To the suggestion that I may take an exaggerated view of 
the effect of a wrong decision by Great Britain last August, I 
frankly reply that, dangerous as our hesitancy appeared at the 
time, it seems ten times more dangerous to-day, when even the 
Westminster Gazette appreciates the full proportions of German 
“frightfulness.” What would have been dismissed as fantastic 
six months ago has become commonplace. On Black Saturday 
(August 1), when the British Government was still unable to 
afford any assurance of support to France and the cry “ Perfide 
Albion” reverberated through friendly capitals—and even on 
Brighter Sunday (August 2), when the clouds had begun to lift 
because the British Navy had at any rate been partially thrown 
into the right scale—German hopes still ran very high. Even 
though we were drifting into war, we might come in too late. 

Whereas the guileless portion of the Potsdam Party was 
throwing up the sponge, others were working harder than ever 
in the interests of the Fatherland and were by no means hopeless 
of giving Germany sufficient start to enable her to secure a position 
from which she could not be subsequently shaken. The British 
Navy could not keep the German army out of Paris. German 
preparations were overwhelming as compared with those of 
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France. Caillauxs had not held office for nothing. Genera] 
Joffre was very far from being master in his own house. The 
French War Office was stillin inept hands. The Higher Command 
left much to be desired. Political generals abounded. The 
German General Staff were confident of sweeping through Belgium 
upon the left flank of the French army, where five excellent 
corps were believed to be under an inadequate chief. If in 
addition to the deplorable moral effect on France of being left 
in the lurch by the Ally whose Six Divisions were relied upon to 
hold the place of honour at the outset of the campaign, her 
strategy had had to be revised at the last moment through our delay 
even for a few days, no effort on our part could retrieve the 
situation, because under the Haldane dispensation, apart from 
the Expeditionary Force, there was nothing capable of taking 
the field and three hundred thousand men later on would be 
unable to do the work of one hundred thousand in the first fort- 
night of the war. In his final admonition to the Potsdam press 
Councillor Kuhlmann ingenuously pointed out that it was not 
worth our while, even if we supported France with our Fleet, 
to despatch so small an Expeditionary Force to the Continent 
at that stage. Nor was it from the German point of view. Delay 
was vital. Here again we escaped tragedy by the skin of our 
teeth. The Cabinet were dead against the despatch of a single 
soldier from these shores, even when the die had been cast, as 
we know from the Daily Chronicle of August 3, quoted elsewhere, 
and its statement is corroborated by observations made that day 
and the following day by Cabinet Ministers to their friends. Tell 
it not in Gath, whisper it not in the streets of Askelon. Some 
Ministers, who were even more ignorant of their own countrymen 
than they were of the Germans, were paralysed by the dread that 
directly the state of peace—perpetually proclaimed to be the 
greatest of British interests—had passed into a state of war 
habitually pronounced to be ‘“ unthinkable ” and “ unspeakable,” 
there would ensue a savage outburst of public indignation accom- 
panied by “bread riots,” rendering the despatch of British 
troops abroad unsafe and indeed impossible ! 

Further corroboration of the astounding attitude of our 
Government is to be found in the course of a telegram from 
Mr. Harcourt (Colonial Secretary) to the Governor-General of 
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(Canada on the following day, August 4: ‘‘ Although there seems 
to be no immediate necessity for any request on our part for 
an Expeditionary Force from Canada ”—which is scarcely sur- 
prising because it was Mr. Harcourt who in the preceding 
year had informed his constituents, “I can conceive no circum- 
stances in which Continental operations by our troops. would 
not be a crime against the people in this country” (May 3, 
1913). 

This shows that neither Great Britain, France, nor Europe 
was yet out of the wood, and proportionate was the glee of 
Potsdam over our hesitancy, enhanced when it became known 
that Lord Haldane was at the War Office on August 3 on a policy 
of “Not a single soldier to leave British shores.” There can 
now be no harm in disclosing the German plan, which still had 
every prospect of success. It would not have received credence 
a few months ago, but to-day even the Westminster Gazette will 
scarcely venture to challenge its verisimilitude. The German 
Emperor, who is personally responsible for all the crimes com- 
mitted in his name, for the simple reason that they are done by 
his orders, counted on the rapid capture of Paris after doubling up 
the French left flank. The French Government hoped to save 
France by withdrawing to Bordeaux and keeping as much of the 
army as possible “in being”’—behind the Loire. The German 
Emperor was prepared for this policy, and was totally indifferent 
as to the whereabouts of the French Government provided he 
could secure the French capital. With la ville lumiére at 
the mercy of the Prussian Bashi Bazouks, Wilhelm II was con- 
fident of compelling France to surrender at discretion. The 
decision of the Republic to migrate to the Pyrenees was an 
admirable example of civic courage, but would it frustrate ruthless 
barbarism ? Could any French Government have held out 
against arson, the fiendish engine on which the Kaiser relied to 
enslave France? Quarter by quarter the beautiful metropolis 
was to be scientifically and systematically burnt by an army 
which had thought of everything from high explosives to fire 
lozenges. Could M. Poincaré have held out against the offer 
of terms, the harshness of which would have increased after 
each successive conflagration ? No lover of France would care 
to answer this question, but it helps us to realise the hair-breadth 
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escape of civilisation at this awful moment of Wait and See in 
London. 

The British Expeditionary Force was delayed and reduced 
from six Divisions to four Divisions, but it ultimately went 
after Lord Kitchener had been appointed War Minister by public 
opinion. And thanks to the devotion and brilliant ability of the 
soldiers in the War Office, of whom it was the child—though 
politicians have the impertinence to claim the paternity—and 
who were as ready for war as our sailors, the British Army, 
though few but fit, was able to give a very good account of 
itself under admirable generalship, and the sublime sacrifices 
of the regimental officers and the unconquerable tenacity and 
discipline of the rank and file. Many families are in mourning 
for the precious lives that were lost in the triumphant retreat 
from Mons to the neighbourhood of Fontainebleau, but they have 
the satisfaction of knowing that those lives were not sacrificed 
in vain. General French’s “contemptible little Army” con- 
tributed materially to save Paris from the fire-bugs of Potsdam, 
but, owing to the secrecy over the earlier operations, few of us 
have appreciated one of the finest feats of arms in the Western 
theatre of war. General Manourey will live for all time in French 
history. When the German avalanche of army corps was descend- 
ing upon the apparently doomed capital, this splendid veteran of 
sixty-seven endeavoured with an insignificant force to harass 
General von Kluck by a flanking movement near Compiégne, 
but he was unable to make any impression on the avalanche which 
swept on after inflicting a serious reverse which would have 
knocked out and demoralised an ordinary general. Nevertheless 
General Manourey, when we had retired beyond Paris almost to 
Fontainebleau—the French Corps on our left being in some 
momentary confusion—once more emerged upon Von Kluck’s 
irresistible right flank. By this time General Joffre had been 
able to provide General Manourey, who likewise enjoyed the 
invaluable co-operation of General Gallieni, the Governor of 
Paris, with a substantial army collected in the Metropolis con- 
sisting, in addition to two Territorial Divisions, of two Reserve 
Divisions and one first-line Army Corps from Alsace. By now 
German arrogance amounted to dementia, and when General 
Manourey issued from Paris and established himself on the 
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River Ourck in the opening days of September, General von Kluck 
thought to brush away this gadfly with an army corps, but before 
the struggle was over several German Army Corps were involved, 
and although General Manourey lost nearly 75 per cent. of his 
force, he held his position, the German offensive was ruined and 
Paris was saved. 

With such facts before us we are surely entitled to take a 
very grave view of the German danger, and to regard with mingled 
suspicion, alarm, and indignation those who have made it their 
business, for good or bad reasons, from blindness, ineptitude, 
snobbishness, vanity or perfidy, to discount the Potsdam peril 
and even to-day, by their dilatory and half-hearted measures, show 
that they are as incapable of grasping the problems of war as they 
were of preserving peace. 
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III. AN EPISODE IN A POLITICAL TRUCE 


Our esteemed contemporary the Daily Chronicle is to be warmly 
congratulated on its notable service in compiling a pamphlet in 
vindication of the great and good man who adorns the Woolsack— 
the Viscount Haldane of Cloan. It will add materially to the 
gaiety of the nation at a period of stress and strain. Its general 
scope may be gathered from the inimitable sub-title “ What 
he did to thwart Germany.” As this pamphlet only costs 1d. 
while Punch costs 3d., it must be regarded as a peculiarly generous 
gift, of which the public will not be unworthy. The unconscious 
humorist, who for aught we know may be some Unionist in 
disguise who has crept into the office of the Daily Chronicle for 
the purpose of making the Coalition ridiculous, opens as follows: 
“If there is one man more than another in the present Cabinet 
to whom this country ought to erect a monument in gratitude of 
his services to the military forces of the Crown it is the Lord 
Chancellor.” He is the pre-eminent patriot among politicians 
with whom love of self and Party are rigorously subordinated to 
love of country. Happy is the nation which owns a Haldane. 
“To Lord Haldane we owe it that the War Office, long a byword 
for inefficiency, was thoroughly reorganised; that new methods 


and a new spirit were introduced in Army administration and the 


training of the troops; that the Auxiliary forces were developed 
into an admirable second-line Army; that the machinery of 
the Expeditionary Force was organised and perfected.” 


In fact Lord Haldane was the inventor of the British Army, 


yet according to our pamphleteer, ‘‘in spite of these splendid 
services Lord Haldane has been vilified day by day and week by 
week in certain organs of the press. That is certainly a most 
baffling phenomenon, and one can only ascribe it to ignorance, 
perversity, and prejudice. Were it not for the seriousness of 
the times,*the diatribes of the irresponsible persons who are 
running this campaign would not be worthy of notice, and one 
could afford to treat them with the silent contempt they merit. 
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But at a time of grave national crisis like the present, when the 


destinies of England and the whole future of British civilisation 


are at stake, anything that tends to weaken the confidence of any 
fragment of the nation in responsible statesmen is a grave dis- 
service to the country.” It is something to learn that “even 
in war time there is, of course, room for legitimate criticism. 
Criticism is often helpful and beneficent. But base innuendos 
and odious calumnies are not criticism.” 

It is an advantage during a Political Truce to remove contro- 
versy from the Party arena. Therefore the Daily Chronicle 
wisely craves in aid an article in the February number of the 
Fortnightly Review from the ingenious pen of Mr. Archibald Hurd, 
the Naval expert of the Daily Telegraph, who succeeds in going 
one better than the Daily Chronicle as a champion of l’homme 
incompris. “As Lord Haldane’s name will go down in 
history as a creator of our new and splendidly organised Regular 
Army, which has performed such miracles on the battlefields 
of Europe, so he will always be associated, in all honour, with 
the scheme for converting the Volunteer Force into the Army, 
which has contributed during the past months to lift from us the 
shadow of an appalling doom.” It is everything to fit facts in 
proper perspective and to do justice to the powers that be, who 
unselfishly place their genius at the disposal of the nation. It is 
not as a Potsdam patriot that we should regard our Lord Chan- 
cellor but as the superman who has devoted his life, unbeknown 
to any of his countrymen or to the Germans, to “thwarting 


Germany.” (“ What he did to thwart Germany ” is the epitome 


of his career according to the Daily Chronicle); while in the 
opinion of the naval pundit of the Daily Telegraph, who would 
appear to be as much out of court on military matters as a sailor 
on horseback, to Lord Haldane, and to Lord Haldane alone, the 
British Empire owes its recent escape from “an appalling doom.” 

It is always wise to leave well alone, and therefore for the 
moment we will leave the reputation of Lord Haldane in the 
impartial hands of the editor of the Daily Chronicle and his 
sympathetic coadjutor from the Daily Telegraph, who conjointly 
afford yet another illustration of the wisdom of the dictum 
“Save me from my friends.” 

The Daily Chronicle might conceivably be regarded as preju- 
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diced because it is par excellence the Haldane organ in the press— 
even more than the Westminster Gazette—which rendered its 
campaign against the British Navy at the opening of last year 
so significant and so sinister. Ifthe so-called Liberal Imperialists 
of the Cabinet had become infected with Brunnerism, what hope 
could there be for the rest of the Party, and what prospects for 
the country in the grip of such a Party? It was the Daily 
Chronicle which sought out the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Lloyd George) during his hard-earned Christmas holiday in 
his happy Welsh home at the end of 1913, to secure that historic 
interview on the subject of Disarmament, published on New 
Year’s Day, 1914, under the taking title ““Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Message.” It caused as much glee in Berlin as dismay in Paris 
and St. Petersburg (as the Russian capital was then called), not 
only on account of the astonishing statements of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but owing to their enthusiastic endorsement 
by the Daily Chronicle, which was interpreted as indicating that 
Liberal Imperialism had gone over bag and baggage to Potsdam. 
As the reader is aware, Mr. Lloyd George (though a Member of 
the Cabinet and the Defence Committee, with access to confiden- 
tial documents which had rained warnings on the British Govern- 
ment for many years), when asked by his ingenuous interviewer 
of the Daily Chronicle—who in fairness it should be remembered 
was not in his privileged position—“ Do you, then, consider this 
to be a favourable moment for us to overhaul our expenditure in 
armaments ?”’ replied, in words which will be remembered as 
long as Lord Granville’s unhappy observations in the House of 
Lords on the eve of the Franco-German War and Marshal le Beeuf’s 
equally infelicitous description of the preparedness of the French 
army for that struggle, “I think it is the most favourable moment 
that has presented itself during the last twenty years ”—among 
Mr. Lloyd George’s “three reasons”’ being Germany’s affection 
for Great Britain and the revolt of foreign democracies, including 
the “democracy” of Germany, against expenditure on arma- 
ments. Nothing better was expected at the time from Mr. Lloyd 
George, who had openly placed himself at the head of the Suicide 
Club, but the leading article in Lord Haldane’s organ, the Daily 
Chronicle, caused widespread alarm on account of its known 
intimacy with the inner ring of “Imperialists” and its base, 
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sordid, unpatriotic appeal to the electors at one of the most 
perilous moments of our history. 

We all know how Lord Haldane “thwarted Germany.” This 

is how Lord Haldane’s organ, the Daily Chronicle “thwarted 
Germany”’ on New Year’s Day, 1914: “Attention will go 
specially to what the Chancellor says about armaments. The 
Navy is popular, and justly so; but it is valuable for us to 
remember that if we paid less for it every income-taxpayer 
would pay less income-tax, every ratepayer less rates, and every 
workman less indirect taxation on tea, sugar, and the rest.” 
According to the mouthpiece of Haldaneism in High Places, “‘The 
case of the ratepayer is perhaps worth emphasising ; for he does 
not as such pay toll to Dreadnoughts, and yet it is the cold, 
indisputable fact that but for the Dreadnought expenditure he 
would long ago have been relieved by Treasury grants; while if 
Dreadnought expenditure continues to rise, it is difficult, as the 
Chancellor said, to prophesy when or whence his relief can come.” 
Then came this sapient diagnosis of the European situation within 
a few months of the outbreak of the Great War: ‘ But in the 
general international position the Chancellor is right in finding 
substantial grounds for better hope. First and foremost we 
welcome with him the greatly improved relations between ourselves 
and Germany, and the steadily diminished risk [my italics] of what 
would have been the most senseless as well as the most disastrous 
of wars. We (the Daily Chronicle) attach also the greatest signi- 
ficance to another point on which he (Mr. Lloyd George) lays 
stress, namely, the rapid growth all over the Continent of the 
idea that armaments are a misdirection of human energy.” We 
can only surmise that the Editor of the Daily Chronicle, besides 
confabulating with Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Haldane, must, 
like Lord Haldane, have been confabulating with Lord Haldane’s 
friend, Councillor Kuhlmann of the German Embassy, who was 
equally adept at “pulling the leg”’ of responsible statesmen as 
of infallible journalists. 

Needless to say, the New Year’s “message” of Mr. Lloyd 
George in the organ of a pure and immaculate Liberal Imperialism 
aroused unbounded enthusiasm in the Cocoa press, perhaps not 
untinged with professional jealousy. As the Nation observed— 
and the observation was duly chronicled in the Daily Chronicle 
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(January 5, 1914, p. 7)—“ Mr. Lloyd George has spoken of the 
increase of armaments in language which seems to place him at 
the head of the Liberal movement of protest.” What had hap. 
pened to our Chancellor of the Exchequer between 1911, when 
he contributed powerfully to preserve the peace of Europe against 
German aggression, and 1914, when he was an equally pernicious 
influence in contributing to war by his decadent drivel about 
armaments, we have no means of knowing. We should suspect 
him of having succumbed to the Haldane influence, because his 
language was indistinguishable from that of the Lord Chancellor, 
who—as the principal German expert in the Government and an 
ex-War Minister of boundless pretensions and, according to his 
admirers, of unrivalled merits, the frequent understudy of the 
Foreign Minister, a burning and shining light on the Defence 
Committee—paralysed our soldiers and sailors and thwarted their 
preparations even more than he “thwarted Germany,” being com- 
pletely obsessed with the legend of a lamblike Germany, who only 
asked to be allowed to attend Sunday School unmolested. 
Lord Haldane had thought it worth while to cross the Atlantic 
in August 1913 to inform the unsophisticated American Bar 
Association at Montreal on September 1, in the course of a 
study on Sittlichkeit, that “the barbarism which once looked 
to conquest and the waging of successful war as the main object 
of statesmanship seems as though it were passing away.” In 
other words, the German Bogey was “off.” The Keeper of the 
King’s Conscience was back in London in November loftily 
informing a meeting of his Party (November 24, 1913), 
“that the Continental chiefs of Staff were mostly rational 
persons who were much less keen over the invasion of other 
countries than some people among us suppose”; while only 
a week later he told the Royal Scottish Corporation, “Our 


relations with Germany are twice as good as they were two years 


ago”? (December 1, 1913). This same egregious personage, who, 
according to the Daily Chronicle, has devoted his existence to 
“thwarting Germany,” and, according to the “‘ young lion” of 
the Daily Telegraph, recently saved the British Empire from 
“an appalling doom,” opened last year by telling Holborn 
(January 15, 1914) that, though Europe was an armed camp— 
even he could not deny that—it was “‘an armed camp in which 
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peace not only prevailed, but in which the indications were that 
there was a far greater prospect of peace than ever there was 
before. No one wanted war.” Surely Lord Haldane was the 
godfather of Mr. Lloyd George’s gaffe ? 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers! One might have 
thought that the Lord Chancellor’s friends would have preferred 
to hold their tongues in the hope that his existence might be 
temporarily forgotten, instead of singling him out as the solitary 
member of the Cabinet “to whom this country ought to erect 
a monument.” Mr. Lloyd George’s performance is puzzling 
because he had appeared to appreciate the situation in 1911, 
and showed Europe how to deal with Germany. In the interval 
there had been a gigantic development of German armaments, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not only aware, if we 
may believe Mr. Asquith, of the suggestive negotiations of 1912 
when the Mailed Fist disclosed his aggressive designs, but if there 
is any order and method in Cabinet Government there must 
have been circulated among the confidential papers received by 
every Minister the warnings with which our Foreign Office was 
inundated during the years 1912, 1913, and the first part of 1914, 
when this insane crusade against the Navy was in full swing 
under the patronage of the Liberal Imperialist Press. But if 
Mr. Lloyd George’s conduct is not comprehensible to the plain man, 
what can we make of Lord Haldane, who specialised in National 
Defence and Foreign Affairs and necessarily knew ten times as 
much as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was once described 
by one of his officials as a man “‘ who can neither read nor write.” 

On January 6 (1914) the Daily Chronicle followed up the 
New Year’s Message by triumphantly announcing, “ Preparations 
are being made for a campaign in the country for a reduction in 
the expenditure on armaments,” after which came an impudent 
effort by the same organ (January 19-21) to minimise each 
successive amendment of the German Navy law, which had 
greatly increased the German danger. We detest introducing 
Party into this controversy, but we are compelled to face the 
fact that the crusade against National defence was sweeping 
like prairie fire through the ranks of the Coalition, fanned by 
Liberal Imperialists no less than by the Cocoa Brigade. It is all 
the more satisfactory to record the praiseworthy and positively 
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heroic persistence with which an almost isolated Radical, Mr, 
Chiozza Money, fought these incendiaries and exposed their 
cooked statistics. In dealing with an “expert” article in 
the Daily Chronicle (January 20, 1914) Mr. Chiozza Money 
roundly declared, ‘“‘Instead of describing the law (i.e. the 
German Navy Law) your correspondent endeavours to mis- 
lead us as to the fatal amendments of 1906 and 1908.” 
But his supporters in the Party of Progress towards disarma- 
ment and disaster were few and far between, while the 
backing he got from the Progressive press was practically nil, 
The views of the Coalition were compendiously expressed in the 
declaration at Newcastle of a gentleman called Sir Harold Elvaston, 
M.P., who declared, ‘‘ Economically speaking, the expenditure 
upon armaments was simply madness.” 

While the Daily Chronicle has sought the highways and byways 
for evidence in support of the pre-eminent patriot of the Cabinet, 
the end of its forty-eight-page pamphlet confirms the original 
suspicion that some humorist has done this thing, because the 
Nation, of all military authorities, is quoted as saying (January 16): 
“Here is a statesman who has produced something quite extra- 
ordinary, quite unprecedented in our military organisation. ... 
Lord Haldane’s only vice is that he knows something about 
Germany—that is to say, that he has dived into her thought and 
feelings and come out from this adventure with a knowledge of 
where Germany’s strength lies, and knowledge of how we can 
best go to work to counter it.” 

This throws a new light upon one of the most striking episodes 
of the war, though one which, for reasons only known to them- 
selves, Ministers are desperately anxious to bury. Can we be 
surprised, taking the Haldaneite view of Lord Haldane as 
expounded by the Daily Chronicle, the Naval expert of the 
Daily Telegraph, and the military pundits of the Nation, that 
the moment peace had ceased to be the greatest of British interests, 
and the Government tumbled off the accustomed fence into an 
unavoidable war with Germany, that the greatest War Minister 
of modern times should have descended from the Woolsack to 
Whitehall as War Minister in the greatest war in which we had 
ever been engaged? Nothing could have been more appropriate. 
As previously stated in the National Review, on the August Bank 
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Holiday Lord Haldane was not at the War Office for a few hours, 
as has been suggested by his admirers, who are strangely sensitive 
on this question, but as War Minister for the War. It was deemed 
preferable that a civilian of “Cabinet experience ” should hold 
the office of Secretary of State rather than create a new precedent— 
so horrible to the Radical mind—of placing a soldier in that exalted 
position. Moreover,the Haldane military policy is on record in the 
columns of the Daily Chronicle of that date (August 3,1914), which 
we make no apology for reproducing textually because, coming as 
it does from a Haldaneite journal, it gives us the inside Liberal- 
Imperialist view at this crisis of the fate of England and of Europe. 


* CABINET’S DECISION 
‘* EXPEDITIONARY ForcE NOT TO Go ABROAD 


** (From Our Parliamentary Correspondent) 
Sunday Night. 

“To-night the prospect for the peace-makers is very bleak 
and uninviting. The decision reached by the Cabinet at its 
meeting last night has not transpired. It is to be communicated 
to the House of Commons to-morrow. I believe it will be of the 
gravest possible character. 

“While the Cabinet was sitting yesterday a pathetic message 
reached it from the independent and neutralised little Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, imploring England’s protection against 
the violation of its neutrality by Germany. 

“Soldiers are not careful about the niceties of international 
law, and it is quite likely that the German Government regrets 
the brusque precipitancy of the force from Aix-la-Chapelle. Butin 
the actual circumstances the incident created a very bad impres- 
sion, the more so as the British Government a couple of days ago 
had asked, both from France and Germany, assurances that the 
neutrality of Luxemburg and that of Belgium would be respected. 

“Whatever the outcome of the present tension, I believe that 
the Cabinet have definitely decided not to send our Expeditionary 
Force abroad. 

“Tf the Cabinet go to war, it will be a reasonable assumption 
that they could not find any honourable way of avoiding it. 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and their colleagues have laboured 
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without ceasing for peace. They are not the men to plunge 
lightly into war. 

“Truth to tell, the issues which have precipitated the conflict 
which threatens to devastate the whole of Europe are not worth 
the bones of a single soldier. 

“What adds to the tragedy is that recently our relations with 
Germany have been exceptionally cordial. This week was to 
have seen the publication of the Baghdad Railway Treaty, under 
which all differences in Asia Minor between the two Powers have 
been amicably adjusted. Until last week there was more cordiality 
between the German and the British Governments, and more 
friendliness between the two peoples, than had been experiencéd 
for over twenty years. The recent cordial reception of the British 
squadron at Kiel was a welcome sign of the new spirit of amity. Now 
all that is blasted by the blighting prospect of a war which neither 
Germany nor England wants.” —Daily Chronicle, August 3, 1914. 

The reader will be able to pick out for himself the interesting 
items of intelligence in the foregoing, which is not the least 
valuable contemporary testimony for those who write the history 
of our times, about which I have taken particular pains to 
verify the facts. There is no shadow of doubt but that the Daily 
Chronicle was accurate in informing the country on August 3 that 
in the judgment of the Cabinet the cause nowadays recognised 
as the cause of civilisation was ‘‘ not worth the bones of a single 
soldier.” The delay in the departure of the Expeditionary Force 
was due to this conviction. Among the strongest opponents of 
the departure of the Expeditionary Force was Lord Haldane, and 
unless he had been blown out of the War Office by public protest, 
in which the Evening News and Times rendered imperishable 
service, the right man would not have been put in the right place, 
and in the words current among Cabinet Ministers at that time, 
“Not a single soldier will leave these shores,’—until it was too 
late. The “appalling doom ” from which we are asked to believe 
that we have been saved by the wisdom, the patriotism, and the 
foresight of the Lord Chancellor may be measured by the “ appal- 
ling’ decision of August 3, only reconsidered after Lord Haldane 
had been ejected from the War Office: ‘‘ The Cabinet have definitely 
decided not to send our Expeditionary Force abroad.” Such are the 
“splendid services,” which might be indefinitely amplified, which 
have made lése Haldane a capital offence in the eyes of the Coalition. 
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IV. ANOTHER EPISODE IN THE 
POLITICAL TRUCE 


Waat is sauce for the Unionist gander is never sauce for the 
Radical goose. That is the ABC and X YZ of the Political 
Truce. Any criticism of any Minister can only be inspired by 
venom and is denounced as unpatriotic. But to the pure and 
the progressive all things are pure and progressive. While the 
national cause is imperilled by calling attention to the demon- 
strable ineptitude, not to say treachery, of those who both 
misled Great Britain about Germany and Germany about Great 
Britain, no opportunity should be missed of reviling any Unionist 
leader on any pretext, and if no pretext presents itself one should 
be invented. 

There may be lése Haldane, but there is no lése Carson, as 
may be gathered from another episode in the Political Truce. 
When German Kultur proved too hot even for our Pacifist 
Potsdam politicians, who by preparing for perpetual peace landed 
us in a gigantic war, the Daily Chronicle—a foremost misleader of 
the people—deemed it decent to open fire on Sir Edward Carson 
for being an inferior patriot to Mr. John Redmond. Again, 
Punch had to look to its laurels. More in sorrow than in anger, 
with a whine and a sniffle worthy of Stiggins, our contemporary 
felt constrained ‘“‘to register the fact ... that whereas Mr. 
Redmond’s great speech pledging Nationalist support throughout 
the Empire was delivered on August 3, it was not until September 3 
that Sir Edward Carson made any equivalent pronouncement 
upon the part of the Ulstermen ” (Daily Chronicle, September 16, 
1914). In other words, the Ulster Leader was a month behind 
the Molly Maguire Chieftain in his patriotism. 

In one shape or form this shameless falsehood has continued 
to be echoed and re-echoed. Needless to say, Sir Moritz Mond’s 
organ was conspicuous in the dirty work and shed crocodile’s 
tears over Sir Edward Carson’s failure to attain the Moritz Mond 
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standard of perfection. Nor was official Liberalism above cireu. 
lating disgraceful leaflets contrasting the disloyalty of Ulster 
with the passionate patriotism of those who have devoted no 
small part of their energies throughout an entire generation to 
preventing us from having an adequate Navy or any Army 
whatsoever. It may therefore be as well, in view of the Khaki 
Election for which the choicer spirits of that Temple of Luxury, 
the National Liberal Club, are preparing, to set forth the salient 
facts as to the attitude of Ulster—the flower of whose popula- 
tion are engaged in one or other capacity in the Great War, 
which is more than can be said of their critics and traducers, 
who have contributed neither in person nor in purse in any- 
thing like the proportion of Sir Edward Carson’s followers. 
Ulstermen—however exasperated by the foul and treacherous 
treatment they receive from the predominant Caucus at West- 
minster, who in the name of nationality sold a nationality to an 
hereditary enemy in order to save their own seats and salaries— 
have never wavered in their allegiance and devotion to the 
United Kingdom and to the British Empire. From the first 
whisper of danger they were on the alert, eager and ready to do 
their duty, and what is more, trained and prepared. They have 
never allowed any doubt to exist as to the function of the Ulster 
Volunteers in the event of foreign aggression. I had the pleasure 
of hearing the stirring speech of Captain Craig, as the deputy of 
Sir Edward Carson, at the Annual Conference of the National 
Unionist Association at Norwich in November 1913. In words 
which made a deep impression on the audience—which would 
have been even deeper had they then been aware that at about 
that moment Lord Haldane was informing a German Anglophobe 
professor, ““Germany is my spiritual home ’”—Captain Craig 
described himself as ‘one of eighty-eight thousand trained 
Volunteers in Ulster,’ adding, and the words may be commended 
to the War Lord on the Woolsack, “‘ He had noticed the statement 
that the Territorial Force was thirty-five thousand below strength, 
Those eighty-eight thousand loyal Ulstermen, he could assure 
them, would willingly cross the Channel at any time to assist the 
English people if there was the slightest fear of invasion” (see 
Eastern Daily Press, November 14, 1913). This statement 
naturally excited derision in the British Potsdam Press, wires 
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pulled from the German Embassy in London by the saponaceous 
Lichnowsky and the slim and slimy Kuhlmann and the welkin 
rang with the guffaws of Germany’s dupes, whose cue it was to 
treat every one as a lunatic who so much as hinted at external 
danger. For one thing it prejudiced the Civil War, upon which 
our professional Pacifists were bending all their energies. 

Captain Craig’s foresight and patriotism have been abundantly 
vindicated by the event, which is more than can be said of the 
Jackasses who derided him. Ulster proved, as usual, as good 
as her word when the crisis came, which in spite of a flood of 
warnings from every capital in Europe found British Ministers 
totally unprepared and glued to the fence, while the Ministerial 
press continued to play the enemy’s game. When even at last 
the Prime Minister, who had cynically conducted the country 
to the edge of what Mandarins termed “civil commotion,” 
although, as we now know from his own lips, he and all his col- 
leagues had been apprised for at least two years on the best and 
highest authority, viz. Germany herself, that that Power was 
awaiting the favourable moment “‘to overbear, to dominate the 
European world ” *—when at last even Mr. Asquith realised that 
his civil war was “ off,” and appealed to the House of Commons 
for “a united front ” in the face of “ conditions of gravity almost 
unparalleled” (July 30, 1914), Mr. Bonar Law, Leader of the 
Opposition, instantly and heartily concurred in the proposal to 
put aside domestic controversies and postpone the Amending 
Bill. He was careful to explain that he spoke on behalf of Sir 
Edward Carson and the Ulster Unionists. “I should like to 
add—and I do so not to give information to the House, the 
Members of which quite understand the position, but in order 
that it may be plain outside—that in what I have now said I 
speak not only, in so far as I am entitled to speak, for the Unionist 
Party, but for Ulster, and in what I have just said I have the 

* In disclosing at Cardiff (October 2, 1914) the Haldane negotiations of 1912 
Mr. Asquith startled the world by declaring that at that time, #.e. 1912, «they (the 
Germans) asked us to pledge ourselves absolutely to neutrality in the event of 
Germany being engaged in war—and this, mind you, at a time when Germany was 
enormously increasing both her aggressive and defensive resources, and especially 
upon the sea.” Mr. Asquith added, in words never to be forgotten, “They asked us 
for a free hand, so far as we were concerned, if and when they selected the 
opportunity to overbear, to dominate the European world,” 
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concurrence of my right hon. friend the Member for Trinity 
College (Sir Edward Carson).” 

Nor was Sir Edward Carson backward or idle as the crisis 
developed and it became obvious that Ministers had made ag 
ghastly a hash of our foreign policy as of our domestic affairs, 
At the inner crisis, of which the history will one day be written 
because, happily, it is known outside the Freemasons of the 
Front Benches, Sir Edward Carson’s powerful influence was 
thrown on the right side, though he may have entertained grave 
doubts as to the possibility of any Pogrom Party being screwed 
up to do the right thing. However, the miracle happened and 
the Cabinet were dislodged on to the right side of the accustomed 
fence at the twelfth hour. ‘‘ Wait and see ’’ became “ Do or die.” 
Amateur diplomacy is not wholly without its uses. The attitude 
of the Ulster Leader, who subsequently became the cock-shy of 
the Prog. Press, may be gathered from these extracts : 

“Sir Edward Carson, in reply to a correspondent, has stated 
that, if required by the Government, a large body of Ulster 
Volunteers will be willing and ready to give their services for 
Home defence, and many will be willing to serve anywhere they 
are required” (see Morning Post, August 1, 1914). 

As the reader is aware, Sir Edward Carson was already ahead 
of the Government, because at this date, Black Saturday, 
Sir Edward Grey was totally unable to give any assurance of 
support to our friends and Allies in Europe, to whom Germany 
had already begun to dole out ultimatums, while she had 
tried to buy British Neutrality by proposals which some days 
later, after the cat had jumped, the Prime Minister discovered 
to be “infamous.” Even the Daily Chronicle was able to an- 
nounce, and presumably it would not have made the announce- 
ment unless it believed it to be true—‘ Sir Edward Carson ... 
is at present considering how the Ulster Volunteers can be used 
with the best advantage to the Empire” (see Daily Chronicle, 
August 5, 1914). 

Could Sir Edward Carson, or the Volunteers, do more? 
Whatever may be the case in peace, in war deeds are more impor- 
tant than words. Ulster was not content to “consider.” ‘ Wait 
and See” has never been her policy. She had been at pains 
to organise a Territorial Force without a Haldane—in other words, 
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a well-trained body ready to take the field, and, unlike the 
Haldane Army, provided with many essentials for campaigning. 
They had bought some rifles very cheap from Germany—provi- 
dentially as it turned out—which counted two on a division. 
The Nationalists had done likewise, though on a smaller scale. 
The German Agent-Provocateur, unknown to the purchasers, 
probably had a hand in these transactions, and certainly in that 
deplorable affray at Dublin (Sunday, July 26) which was Coun- 
cillor Kuhlmann’s “civil war” signal to the German Emperor. 
Following the announcement of the Daily Chronicle that the 
Ulster leader was “‘ considering ” as to how the Ulster Volunteers 
could be best employed on behalf of the Empire, came this 
important announcement in the Morning Post (August 6, 1914): 


“The following communication was issued yesterday by the 
Secretary of the Ulster Unionist Council at Belfast: ‘I am 
requested by General Sir George Richardson, General Officer 
commanding the Ulster Volunteer Force, to state authoritatively 
that Sir Edward Carson is at present in consultation with the 
War Office as to how the Ulster Volunteer Force can be used 
with the best advantage at present in the interests of the Empire.’ 


“Yesterday Lieut.-General Sir George Richardson, K.C.B., 
General Officer commanding the Ulster Volunteer Force, issued 
the following statement: ‘I have issued instructions to the 
Commanders of every unit of the U.V.F. with the necessary forms, 
&c., in order to ascertain from each individual member of the 
Ulster Volunteer Force his desire, if called upon, to serve during 
the present Imperial crisis (a) anywhere in the United Kingdom; 
(b) foreign service; (c) in Ulster only. Battalion Commanders 
will be good enough to assemble parade on Saturday the 8th 
August, to distribute forms and to explain the instructions to 
the men. It is hoped that every Volunteer will be present on 
these parades. To economise time returns should be sent direct 
to Headquarters. The forms will reach Commanding Officers 
this evening. 


(Signed) GEorGE RICHARDSON, 
*** Lieut.-General, G.0.C. 
Ulster Volunteer Force.’ 
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* Headquarters, Belfast, 

“* August 7th, 1914. 
“We understand that throughout Belfast, at least wherever 
the Volunteers have been paraded during the last few days, the 
men have been invited to say if they will be willing to enrol in 
defence of their country, and that their response as to their 
readiness to serve has been of a splendid character, so that when 
the formal enrolment takes place there is assured an important 
addition to the Forces, not only for Home defence but also for 
foreign service.” 


On the very day that this appeared Sir Edward Carson wrote 
as follows to the Lord Mayor of Belfast (August 6, 1914): 


“T know full well with what loyal enthusiasm our people in 
Ulster will support the King and the country in a war which 
has been forced upon us . . . we will now be prepared to show 
once more without any bartering for conditions that the cause 
ef Great Britain is our cause, and that with our fellow-citizens 
throughout the whole Empire we will make common cause and 
suffer any sacrifice. We shall, I am sure, be prepared at any cost 
to offer,as we have already offered, our splendid forces for loyal 
service to our King and our country.” (See Morning Post, 
August 8, 1914.) 


The Daily Telegraph of the same day was able to announce: 


‘* A meeting of the leaders of Ulster met in Belfast on August 7, 
1914, to consider what steps should be taken to assist the Govern- 
ment in the present situation. The Duke of Abercorn said :_‘He 
was Colonel Commanding the Tyrone Regiment of the Ulster 
Volunteer Force, and yesterday there was sent out a circular 
asking his men whether they would go to the Colours. Up till 
last night, several hours after the circular (see August 6) was 
published, they had offers to serve from 2463 men out of a total 
of 9000—a remarkable fact considering that most of the men 
were small farmers completely depending upon their farms.’ ” 


Sir Edward Carson gave the following account of his steward- 
ship to the Party meeting at the Carlton Club in the middle of 
September (September 14): 


“Mr, Bonar Law, I only desire to say a very few words to 
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define as clearly as I can my own position as representing men 
who, for the past three years, have been making great sacrifices— 
and who are prepared to make still greater, to preserve their 
position in the United Kingdom. 

“When war became imminent—I think the very day the 
Amending Bill was down for discussion, after being very repeatedly 
put offi—the Government received what Mr. Asquith afterwards 
very properly described as the infamous dispatch from Germany. 
I heard that dispatch read that morning, and although I knew 
what it would involve to our people in Ulster, without a moment’s 
hesitation I said, ‘ With such a dispatch delivered, the Amending 
Bill must stand over.’ 

“T then called a meeting of my Irish colleagues, at which they 
approved of my doing that, and they passed a resolution which 
I showed to the Prime Minister: ‘That in this grave situation 
in European politics we approve of the proposal of Sir Edward 
Carson that on behalf of the Irish Unionist Party he should agree 
to the adjournment of the Debate on the Amending Bill until 
such date as the Government and the Leaders of the Opposition 
may in the interests of the United Kingdom and the Empire 
determine.’ That was the resolution which Mr. Asquith had in 
his possession when he subsequently announced that in conse- 
quence of the international complications the Amending Bill 
must be postponed, and meanwhile there would be no contro- 
versial matters taken.” 

This, remember, was after Mr. Asquith had placed himself on 
a pinnacle of perfidy by using his majority and exploiting the 
patriotism of the Opposition, contrary to the most solemn public 
and private undertakings, to place on the Statute Book the Home 
Rule Act, which in peace time would have caused civil war. 
I make no apology for one or two further extracts which help 
to illustrate Sir Edward Carson’s inspiring example during these 
dark days of black treachery. Addressing the General Meeting 
of the Ulster Unionist Council, Sir E. Carson said (September 3): 


“Our duty, in my opinion, is clear. . . . To our Volunteers 
I say without hesitation, ‘Go and help to save your country 
and your Empire ; go and win honouws for Ulster and for Ireland.’ * 


(Irish Times, September 4.) 
LXV 8 
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This is the appeal impudently treated by the Daily Chronicle 
as Sir Edward Carson’s first contribution to the national cause. 

On that same day, addressing the Ulster Volunteer a at 
Carrickfergus, Sir Edward Carson said : 


“Deep as is my affection for the men of the Ulster Volunteers, 
and painful as my duty is, I have no hesitation in telling you to 
go and enlist. . . . As you were prepared to defend the cause of 
Ulster, so now you have a nobler cause, and you will do your 
duty.” 


In a Manifesto to the Loyalists of Ulster, after referring to 
the passing of the Home Rule Bill, without the Amending Bill, 
as “‘an act of unparalleled treachery and betrayal” on the part 
of the Government, Sir E. Carson wrote (September 15): 


“T ask my followers in Ulster to remember that this is not 
the action of the nation, but of a despicable political faction, and 
our duty at the present moment is towards our country and the 
Empire. ‘Our country first ’ is, and always has been, our motto. 
We must, therefore, notwithstanding this indignity, go on with 
our preparations to assist our country, and strain every nerve 
to defeat its enemies.” (Times, September 16, 1914.) 


Finally, the Prime Minister was compelled to declare in the 
House of Commons that same day : 


“Sir Edward Carson has during the past few weeks taken 
steps to encourage and stimulate a number of the men who form 
part of his organisation to respond tc the call of the King, to 
enlist with the Colours, and to take part in the common defence 
of the Empire. . . . I certainly read with pride of the patriotic 
and public spirit which has been shown by those Ulster Volunteers, 
and no doubt they will be found not only among the most loyal 
but the most efficient defenders of the honour of the Empire.” 
(Authorised Debates, Col. 885.) 


On the whole, it is not regrettable that the Daily Chronicle's 
interpretation of the Political Truce should have afforded an 
opportunity of setting forth facts which demonstrate that Ulster 
is as true to the National and Imperial cause as she is to herself 
and has set an example of self-sacrifice and devotion which is 
among the brightest pages of a brilliant history, 
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V. THE UNOFFICIAL PRESS BUREAU 


THOSE who have been privileged to receive the copious com- 
munications of the Official Press Bureau during the last few 
months, cannot but regret that such illuminating instructions, 
exhortations, suggestions, injunctions, information and inhibitions, 
worthy as they are of the largest possible audience, should be 
confined to a few hundred overworked and exasperated editors, 
some of whom in the stress of a strenuous life probably cast 
away the gems presented to them after a cursory glance and 
maybe with a curse. Unfortunately it is impossible to share 
any of the really good things that fall from the table of the 
Official Press Bureau, which represents the collective wisdom 
of the Admiralty, the Home Office, the War Office, and 
other departments, because not only are its documents 
marked ‘‘ Private and Confidential,” but its irascible Director, 
the Solicitor-General, has breathed fire and slaughter against 
any one and every one running counter to his wishes. Moreover 
he is fortified by the Defence of the Realm Acts, and Heaven 
knows how many other Statutes which crafty lawyers have 
smuggled into law without the general public being so much as 
aware that any change in their status has taken place. 

Critics of the Press Bureau appear to be unaware of the 
fact that to a large extent it discharges a humble Ministerial 
office, the initiative lying with other departments. It receives 
all the kicks, a large number of which properly belong 
elsewhere. It is in fact the whipping-boy of the Government. 
Our single regret is that the nature of its work in war prevents 
it from being known to the general public, which is consequently 
denied pleasures continually lavished upon unworthy and re- 
calcitrant members of our profession. For this there is no remedy, 
but it has occurred to us as some mitigation of the invidiousness 
of present arrangements, to start an Unofficial Press Bureau, 
which without in any way competing with Sir Stanley Buckmaster 
and his colleagues, may be at once useful in directing other 
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people in the way they should go and placing things in proper 
perspective. 

Unlike the Press Bureau, which confines its operations to the 
Press, there is no reason that the Unofficial Press Bureau should 
not cultivate a wider field, and occasionally, as public interest 
dictates, while the major portion of our communications are 
intended for our confréres, some are directed to other quarters 
which have not so far had the advantage of any extraneous 
assistance. Indeed there is no reason why at a pinch the Press 
Bureau itself should not receive advice from the Unofficial Press 
Bureau. 

In the following pages, while carefully refraining from imparting 
one single item of intelligence which has reached the National 
Review from the Press Bureau, we have occasionally adopted the 
style and the methods of that institution, as may be gathered 
by any editor who at once enjoys the advantage of the wisdom 
radiating from Whitehall, and will deign to peruse the following 
communiqués, compiled in Covent Garden. Although these 
documents are marked “ Private and Confidential,” there is no 
objection to their receiving the fullest publicity. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Covent Garden, W.C., Feb. 1, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The Foreign Office is anxious that the Press should exercise 
restraint in referring to hypothetical movements of the German 
Emperor, who is believed to be in a highly sensitive condition. 
Suggestions that His Majesty’s presence in one or other theatre 
of war may be regarded as a presage of victory for the Allies 
should be scrupulously avoided as calculated to cause needless 
pain. There is, however, no harm in chronicling the Imperial 
presence in places where any successes are reported as attending 
German arms. 

Unofficial Press Bureau, Feb. 2, 1915. 


NorticE To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The observations circulated to the Press yesterday concerning 
comments on the movements of the German Emperor, to some 
extent apply to the actions of the German Crown Prince. De- 
scriptions of His Imperial Highness as an “ Imperial Highway- 
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man” are to be deprecated. The Foreign Office has reason to 
believe that His Royal Highness now repudiates the suggestion 
that he was head of “the German War Party.” Had the 
campaign followed the course anticipated by the Great General 
Staff, the German Crown Prince would have been fully prepared 
to bear his share of responsibility, but as at present advised, 
he is anxious to minimise his responsibility. The Press will be 
duly notified should any change in the fortunes of war enable 
this restriction to be relaxed. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Feb. 3, 1915. 
Notice To Canrnet Ministers (Private and Confidential). 


Cabinet Ministers discussing the war on public platforms 
should take careful note of their colleagues’ speeches before 
delivering their own as otherwise confusion is liable to be caused 
in the public mind concerning the judgment and policy of His 
Majesty’s Government. The First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
Churchill) stated at Liverpool (September 21, 1914): 


“We have been made the subject in the last eight or 
nine years, just in the same way as France was before 1870 
and Austria was before 1866 and Denmark was before 1864, 
of careful, deliberate, scientific, military reconnaissance. Well, 
we knew all about it.” 

Had the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Lloyd George) read 
this speech he would presumably have refrained from informing 
an audience at the City Temple on December 10, 1914: 

“When this war broke out we were on better terms with 
Germany than we had been for fifteen years. There was 
not a man in the Cabinet who thought that war with Germany 
was a possibility under the present conditions.” 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Feb. 4, 1915. 
NoTIcE TO THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The Press are requested to ignore the following paragraph 
which appeared in the Frankfurter Zeitung, August 8, 1914: 


“Nicht der englische Generalkonsul, wie es im Abendblatt 
irrtiimlich hiess sondern die beiden Vizekonsuln sind gestern 
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in ihre heimat abgereist. Der Generalkonsul, Herr Kommer. 
zienrat Beit von Speyer, ein guter Deutscher, Oberleutnant 
der Reserve, hat selbstverstandlich keinen Grund, Frankfurt 
zu verlassen ; sein Amt als Generalkonsul hat er, wie kiirzlich 
mitgeteilt, bereits niedergelegt. 


(Translation) 


“Tt is not the English Consul General, as erroneously 
stated in our evening edition, but the two Vice-Consuls who 
left for their native country. The Consul-General, Com. 
mercial Councillor Herr Beit von Speyer, a good German, 
First Lieutenant in the Reserve, naturally has no reason 
for leaving Frankfurt. As previously stated he had already 
relinquished his duties as Consul-General.” 


We are requested to explain in strict confidence to the Press 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that his reason for 
appointing Herr Beit von Speyer as British Consul-General at 
Frankfurt in 1912 was that in the event of a local riot it was 
deemed desirable that the Consulate should command the services 
of some one skilled in the use of firearms, which explains the 
preference given to a German Reservist over any available 
Englishman. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Feb. 5, 1915. 
NoticE To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The Earl Beauchamp, K.G. (Lord President of the Council), 
is shortly expected to pay a week-end visit to Cornwall. The 
Press generally, and the Press of Rutland in particular, are 
requested to assist in concealing his lordship’s journey from 
the enemy for reasons inexpedient to emphasise. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Feb. 6, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Privaie and Confidential). 

In the event of any Expeditionary Forces being sent abroad 
from this country devoid of guns, rifles, ammunition, or other 
essentials, the Press aro specially requested to co-operate in 
preventing the disclosure of its condition to the enemy, a 
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otherwise the success of the operations might be seriously 
prejudiced. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Feb. 7, 1915. 
NoticE To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


In all discussions concerning possible raids by hostile aircraft 
the Press should impress on the public the need of practising 
the utmost care. No one, whether military or civilian, should 
under any circumstances discharge a rifle at an enemy’s Zeppelin 
or aeroplane without first ascertaining either that there is no one 
on board, or that his rifle is unloaded. Otherwise regrettable 
loss of life might occur. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Feb. 8, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The restriction is now removed on the freedom of the Press 
generally to discuss the recent visit to Cornwall of the Earl 
Beauchamp, K.G. (Lord President of the Council). The restric. 
tion still applies to the Press of Rutland. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Feb. 9, 1915. 
Notice to THE Apmriratty (Private and Confidential). 


The Admiralty would be well advised to set at rest the con- 
flicting crop of rumours concerning the whereabouts of H.M.S. 
Audacious, which if not sunk is presumably afloat. A short, 
succinct, unequivocal statement would be simpler and less costly 
than recalling the Navy List. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Feb. 10, 1915. 
NoticE To THE ADMIRALTY (Private and Confidential). 


In issuing announcements of naval mishaps such as the 
escape of the enemy ships Gocben and Breslau, or the destruction 
of Admiral Cradock’s Squadron off the coast of Chile, the 
Admiralty gchould avoid all observations calculated to reflect 
on any naval officers involved, because the public have infinitely 
more confidence in the Navy than in the Admiralty, and resent 
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the manifest injustice of such procedure. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty and the First Sea Lord would be well advised to get 
their epistolary effusions edited by the Solicitor-General or one 
or other member of the competent Staff of the Official Press 
Bureau before publication. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Feb. 11, 1915, 
NoticE To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


In the event of any prominent politician of limited military 
or naval experience being appointed to any responsible military 
or naval post, the Press should abstain from drawing attention 
to the incident as they might thereby encourage the enemy and 
discourage His Majesty’s Forces and His Majesty’s Allies. The 
Defence of the Realm Act will be rigorously employed in dealing 
with any violation of this inhibition. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Feb. 12, 1915. 
NotIcE TO THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The Press are requested by the Foreign Office to abstain 
from quoting any of the following observations of the Lord 
Chancellor (Viscount Haldane of Cloan) : 


“The barbarism which once looked to conquest and 
the waging of successful war as the main object of states- 
manship seems as though it were passing away.” 

(Montreal, September 1, 1913) 


“He could assure the meeting that the Continental 
Chiefs of Staff were mostly rational persons who were much 
less keen over the invasion of other countries than some 
people among us supposed.” 

(London, November 24, 1913) 


“T was brought up partly at a German university, and 
I have always wished to do what in me lay to make the great 
German nation feel that there were those in this country who 
understood it. Our relations with Germany are twice as 
good as they were two years ago. Others have dope 
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the maim part in securing that; I can only say I have 


striven hard.” 
(The Royal Scottish Corporation, December 1, 1913) 


“Europe was an armed camp, but an armed camp in 
which peace not only prevailed, but in which the indications 
were that there was a far greater prospect of peace than ever 
there was before. No one wanted war.” 

(Holborn, January 15, 1914) 


“There have been established rules of international law 
which already govern the conduct of war itself, and are generally 
observed as binding by all civilised people, with the result 
that the cruelties of war have been lessened.” 

(Montreal, September 1, 1913) 


“Germany is my spiritual home.” 
(To Professor Oncken, November 1913 (circa) 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Feb. 13, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


Whenever the Lord Chancellor (Lord Haldane) relieves the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir Edward Grey) the 
fact must not be mentioned in any organ of the Press likely to be 
tread in Paris or Petrograd. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Feb. 14, 1915. 
NoticE To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


In the event of permission being granted to the Marconi 
Company to make a fresh issue of capital during the war, the Press 
are requested to avoid mentioning the name of the General 
Manager (Mr. Godfrey Isaacs) or any of his relations. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Feb. 15, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


It is specially requested that the Press will refrain from 
describing the Navy or Army as “Tory preserves” such epithets 
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being calculated to mislead the public as to the respective roleg 
of Parties now united in a Political Truce. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Feb. 16, 1915, 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The Press should be exceptionally careful in discussing 
Spies. It appears to be hardly realised in some quarters that 
efficient espionage is incompatible with publicity. If attention 
be continually drawn to the presence of suspicious aliens in 
prohibited areas they are liable to become harassed and 
embarrassed by the police, and the opportunities for the dis- 
charge of their onerous duties are consequently curtailed if 
not positively obstructed. If a particular house be kept under 
observation by officious local Vigilance Committees spurred on 
by an excitable Press, how can its inmates apprise their com. 
patriots of the precise whereabouts of British ships ? 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Covent Garden, Feb. 17, 1915. 
NoticrE To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


In discussing Anglo-American affairs it is peculiarly important 
to forget that there is an immense German population in the 
United States exerting the utmost pressure on the Washington 
Government to espouse the German cause, backed by a German 
vote which makes it a formidable political factor. It should 
always be assumed by the Press that the American population 
is exclusively Anglo-Saxon and only those newspapers should be 
quoted which support the Allied cause. The Foreign Office 
attaches much importance to this point. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Covent Garden, Feb. 18, 1915. 
Notice TO THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The Unofficial Press Bureau has been requested by the 
Admiralty to explain confidentially to the Press that the reason for 
hoisting the American Flag on the Lusiiania—an incident which 
has provoked some ill-considered comment—was that it has been 
ascertained that a considerable proportion of the personnel of 
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the German Navy are suffering from aggravated myopia which 
would prevent them from distinguishing, at any considerable 
distance, between the Lusitania or a steam trawler or tramp. 
The value of this ruse de guerre consequently needs no 
emphasis. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Covent Garden, Feb. 19, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, for reasons upon which it is 
unnecessary to expatiate, desires that no further reference be 
made by the Press to his New Year’s interview in the Daily 
Chronicle of January 1, 1914, in the course of which he stated 
that in his opinion it was “the most favourable moment that 
has presented itself during the last twenty years . . . for us to 
overhaul our expenditure in armaments.” The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is even more anxious to eflace the recollection of 
his subsequent statement in the House of Commons on the third 
reading of the Finance Bill, July 23, 1914. 

“The rt. hon. gentleman, the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. Austen Chamberlain) said, in future what are you going to 
tax when you will want more money? He also not merely 
assumed but stated that you could not depend upon any economy 
in armaments. I think that is not so. I think he will find that 
next year there will be substantial economy without interfering 
in the slightest degree with the efficiency of the Navy. The 
expenditure of the last few years has been very largely for the 
purpose of meeting what is recognised to be a temporary emer- 
gency. ...I1 think it is a very serious thing for the rt. hon. 
gentleman, the Member for West Birmingham, who is a man 
of considerable influence in the Councils of a great Party which 
shares the responsibilities for the Government of this Empire, 
to assume that this expenditure on armaments is going on, and 
that there is not likely to be a stop to it.” 

The circumstances at the moment of this prediction were 
peculiar, inasmuch as Austria-Hungary was actually presenting 
the Note to Serbia which precipitated the present war. Any 
undus attention directed to these observations of the Chancellor 
of tho Exchequer might thereforo be harshly interpreted ag 
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indicating a lack of foresight which could not but militate againss 
his prestige among international financiers who on all grounds 
it is desirable should take Mr. Lloyd George at his own 
valuation. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Covent Garden, Feb. 20, 1915, 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


As there is some current misconception concerning the scope 
and character of the Political Truce, the Unofficial Press Bureau 
has been requested by the Government to inform the Press that 
while that truce should be regarded as debarring a patriotic 
Opposition from making any attacks or uncharitable criticisms 
on Ministers, collectively or individually, in Parliament or in the 
Press, which might lessen public confidence in the Government, 
it must not be understood as debarring the Party of Progress 
from pursuing any of its objects. As pertinent illustrations the 
Unofficial Press Bureau would point out that it is no breach of 
the truce for Ministers to place on the Statute Book any measures, 
however controversial, which may commend themselves to the 
Coalition, such as Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, or the 
Plural Voting Bill. Without such measures the Ministerial 
Party would probably refuse to support the Ministry, to the grave 
prejudice of the national cause in a life and death struggle. Nor, 
on the other hand, should Ministerial journals consider themselves 
bound to refrain from upholding the ideals of Progress, such as 
Free Trade and Voluntary Military Service, while at all times they 
should be ready to defend any Minister, however incompetent, 
whenever attacked. On the other hand, the Opposition, as a 
party of reaction who have made a fetish of patriotism, would be 
violating the spirit if not the letter, not merely of the political 
truce but of the Defence of the Realm Acts if they took 
advantage of the present preoccupations of His Majesty’s 
Ministers to advocate Tariff Reform, Compulsory Service, 
or any other imposture with which they may be identified. 
Any animadversions upon any aspect of Ministerial policy, 
to say nothing of strictures upon individuals, are keenly 
resented by every Minister concerned, and all persons indulging 
in them, whatever their motives, are simply playing into the hands 
of the enemy and laying themselves open to prosecution and 
indefinite imprisonment. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Covent Garden, Feb. 21, 1915, 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 
The Press are requested to avoid undue discussion of the views 


of Sir John Brunner, Bt., P.C. and Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, 
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M.P., Bt., P.C., on any aspect of the Anglo-German problem 
or National Defence. It is equally undesirable to contrast what 
Sir Alfred Mond said before the war with what he said afterwards, 
or to draw attention to any action taken by Sir John Brunner 
towards the disarming of this country. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Covent Garden, Feb. 22, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


In chronicling events in the Western theatre of war, it is 
important for the Press to emphasise any “‘advances” by the 
Allies. Withdrawals or retreats are of less consequence. More 
stress should be laid on the “‘ capture ”’ than on the loss of trenches, 
though care should be taken when some immaterial capture by 
the enemy has passed unnoticed not to describe a subsequent 
successful attack as a “recapture” which suggests a previous 
loss and encourages panic-mongers to spread reports that some- 


thing has been concealed. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Covent Garden, Feb. 23, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


At the request of the Foreign Office we request the Press not 
to mention the importation of magnetic iron ore from Sweden to 
Germany via Rotterdam. Magnetic iron ore was originally 
scheduled as contraband, but was subsequently removed, on 
remonstrance, from the list. It is an essential ingredient in the 
manufacture of ammunition and without an adequate and regular 
supply Germany would be unable to continue the fight. It is 
contrary to British policy to take any unfair advantage of any 
enemy. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Covent Garden, Feb. 24, 1915. 
NoticE To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


It is important that no references should be made in the 
Press to the loan which has recently been successfully floated in 
the City of London by the Republic of Bolivia for the purchase 
of ornamental statuary to decorate the streets of the capital. 
Any indiscreet allusions to this transaction would inevitably tend 
to excite a desire in the minds of the neighbouring Republics of 
Oolombia and Ecuador for similar accommodation, and it is 
obviously expedient both to conserve our national resources for 
purposes more immediately connected with the prosecution of 
- war and to avoid giving rise to disappointment among friendly 
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Unofficial Press Bureau, Covent Garden, Feb. 25, 1915, 
Notice to THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The Press are urgently warned against publishing any allusion 
to the fact that a certain measure of popularity has been gained, 
among the rank and file of the Army, by a song with the refrain 
“It’s a long, long way to Tipperary.” The county of Tipperary 
has on many occasions, and quite innocently, been described as 
“the Heart of Ireland,” and references to the above-mentioned 
ballad are calculated unduly to encourage the enemy by pointing 
to the inference that that Union of Hearts, which His Majesty’s 
Government have so strenuously laboured to promote, 1s still 
distant. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Covent Garden, Feb. 26, 1915, 
Norice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The Press are requested to avoid chronicling any incidents in 
connection with visits of Cabinet Ministers to interned German 
prisoners, especially those at Olympia. Such social intercourse 
affords peculiar pleasure to visitors and visited, and forms a 
pleasant oasis in otherwise dreary lives, though undue advertise- 
ment might lead to misconception in the present suspicious state 
of the public mind. Any newspaper which states that German 
prisoners entertain British politicians by singing ‘‘ Deutschland 
iiber Alles ” will be instantly proceeded against under the Defence 
of the Realm Act. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Covent Garden, Feb. 27, 1915. 
Notice TO THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The Press are requested to refrain from referring to the name 
nationality, or whereabouts of any chauffeur in the service of 
any of His Majesty’s Ministers. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Covent Garden, Feb. 28, 1915. 
Notice to THE Press (Private and Confidential). 


The Foreign Office is anxious that the minimum of attention 
may be drawn to the proceedings of Baron von Bissing of Brighton, 
the half-brother of a prominent German general who has made 
himself notorious by his insults to British prisoners of war. 
Otherwise friction might ensue between the half-brethren. 
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VI. THE WAR AT SEA: THE 
CRUCIAL ISSUE 


TuE statement of the naval position presented by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty to the House of Commons on February 15 was, 
in respect of the achievements performed by officers and men at 
sea an accurate generalisation, and in respect of matters of 
Admiralty administration a piece of rhodomontade. Mr. Churchill 
is well aware that in time of war it is a matter of principle among 
honest citizens to make no comments upon affairs which might 
in any wise enlighten the enemy ; but he is far from feeling any 
reciprocal obligation towards the British public. He began his 
speech by drawing a comparison between the Admiralty and the 
War Office, very much to the advantage of the Admiralty, with 
regard to the relative condition of readiness for war of those two 
departments of State. The comparison was both invidious and 
unfair. The War Office, within the limits of a sphere of action 
whose extension had been prevented by the Government, was 
ready for war. That the Army was a small army was the fault 
of the country which refused to listen to the late Lord Roberts, 
and which allowed Lord Haldane his will of the Army. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Churchill, “on the declaration of war we were able 
to count upon a fleet of sufficient superiority for all our needs, 
with a good margin for safety in vital matters; fully mobilised, 
placed on its war stations; supplied and equipped with every 
requirement down to the smallest detail that could be foreseen, 
with reserves of ammunition and torpedoes up to and above the 
regular standards, with ample supplies of fuel and oil, with 
adequate reserves of stores of all kinds, with complete systems of 
transport and supply, with full numbers of trained officers and 
men of all ratings, with a large surplus reserve of trained men, 
with adequate establishments for training new men, with an 
immense programme of new construction rapidly maturing to 
reinforce the Fleet and to replace casualties, and with a pre- 
arranged system for accelerating that new construction which 
has been found to yield satisfactory and even surprising results.” 
If these statements are true, then the naval officers and the 
students of naval affairs who for the last nine years had been 
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pleading for certain increases in certain respects may veil their 
faces and hold their peace. The public, to whom their appeals 
were addressed, have the right to know what is the truth; but 
not yet. In the meantime, the critics aforesaid find no satisfac. 
tion in the knowledge that every incident of the war has in fact 
proved the accuracy of their contentions. And in the meantime, 
it is enough to say that if Mr. Churchill had drawn a parallel 
instead of a distinction between the “vast process of expansion, 
improvisation, and development entirely without parallel,” &., 
in which (he said) the War Office was engaged, and the process 
at which the Admiralty is toiling, he would have been nearer the 
truth. Why should the body of skilled and indefatigable sailors 
at the Admiralty be denied the appreciation which is accorded 
to the soldiers at the War Office ? 

The war is a Secret War. It is being conducted in secrecy 
by the Government and the bureaucracy. The nation, which is 
giving of its best on sea and land, is given information in small 
and carefully compounded doses, as though the British people 
were mentally and morally deficient. They are permitted, for 
instance, by Mr. Churchill, to learn a selection of the broad facts 
of the naval situation as it is after six months of war. They 
are told that the German cruisers have been sunk or driven from 
the seas, so that the trade-routes are once more safe. They are 
told that the German mercantile marine for practical purposes 
no longer exists. They are told that the transport and convoy 
of the Allied troops have been performed in the most admirable 
manner and without casualty. All these things are true; and 
they are greatly to the credit of the Royal Navy. 

What the public are not told, is the cost at which these things 
have been achieved. They have a right to that knowledge, which 
is deliberately concealed from them. In war there are two causes 
from which disaster results: the one is political interference in 
naval and military affairs ; the other is incompetence on the part 
of professional sailors and soldiers. Political interference has 
been the curse of England for two hundred years; it is always 
unnecessary , and always brings catastrophe upon innocent persons. 
But if there is incompetence among professional sailors and 
soldiers the consequences must be ranked as part of the fortune 
of war, for failure with the best intentions is an inheritance of 
humanity. The interference of the civilian politician in a business 
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of which he knows nothing, and can know nothing, falls in another 
category. It matters not whether his motives are patriotic or 


‘merely selfish ; his offence is unpardonable; and when loss of 


life, suffering and waste follow his action, as they invariably follow 
it, he is blood-guilty. 

If England, during centuries of warfare, has not learned that 
in war the civilian and the politician are to be sternly denied all 
control of naval and military operations, she is like to learn it 
presently. The true principle, which cannot too often be repeated, 
ordains that the Government should inform the sailors and soldiers 
what is the policy to be carried into execution; that the sailors 
and soldiers should inform the Government what they require in 
order to carry the said policy into execution; that the Government 
should provide those requirements, and should then give the sailors 
and soldiers complete freedom to conduct the operations of war. 

In so far as the Navy is concerned, the system and the practice 
infringe the right principle in important particulars. The First 
Lord, a civilian and a politician, occupies a position of supremacy 
at the Board of Admiralty. He can, by virtue of various Orders 
in Council passed for the express purpose of securing political 
predominance at the Admiralty, overrule the counsel of the Sea 
Lords. The position is dangerous in the extreme; for should 
the First Lord choose to exercise his legal right at a critical 
moment, it is a thousand chances to one that the result would 
be catastrophe. The Board of Admiralty, regarded as a War 
Board, has long ceased to exist. Its members are occupied not 
with organisation for war but with the innumerable details of 
supply. The First Sea Lord alone is charged with the organisation 
and conduct of war; to help him in a task far exceeding the 
capacity of any one man, he has a War Staff, whose duties are 
not executive but advisory; and over him he has the civilian 
First Lord, who may at any moment overrule his decisions. 
During the years of peace preceding the war, the Admiralty, the 
Government, and the country were warned again and again that 
the system of Admiralty administration was unsound. It is 
commonly urged that to alter a system during a time of stress 
is a dangerous process. So itis; but in the case under considera- 
tion the danger of leaving matters as they are is the greater. 
The thorough reorganisation of the Admiralty may well be 
deferred until the end of war, when it may be accomplished in 


the light of experience gained during the war. In the meantime, 
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it is essential to the national safety that, as in the case of the 
Army, the civilian head should be removed and a sailor put in 
his place; the rest of the Sea Lords should each be provided 
with a subordinate officer—not a civilian—who should be respon. 
sible for the details of supply of the several departments over 
which the Sea Lords preside; and the Board should then be 
formed into a War Board. 

It will be argued that the existing system has worked so well 
in practice that a change is unnecessary. Unfortunately, it is 
not the case that the existing system is successful. 

Upon the outbreak of war, Germany, either by accident or 
design, omitted to send out her cruiser force upon the trade- 
routes, thereby losing a unique opportunity. Had she seized it 
the consequences must have been very serious; as indeed Mr, 
Churehill has handsomely admitted. 

Apart from a few auxiliary cruisers, the only force Germany 
employed for the purposes of commerce destruction was her 
Eastern Squadron, stationed at Kiao-Chau. It consisted of the 
armoured cruisers Gneisenau and Scharnhorst and the light cruisers 
Leipzig, Emden, and Niirnberg. The squadron left Kiao-Chau 
and spread itself into the Pacific. The failure on the part of the 
Admiralty to appreciate the strategical conditions immediately 
became apparent. The Admiralty had in time of peace neglected 
to guard the outer ends of the trade-routes. The German 
squadron had the Pacific trade-routes at its mercy ; for the only 
force capable of dealing with it was the Royal Australian Navy. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher Cradock was left in the Pacific 
with a wholly insufficient squadron, consisting of the Good Hope, 
flagship, Captain Philip Francklin, the Monmouth, Captain Frank 
Brandt, the light cruiser Glasgow, Captain John Luce, and the 
auxiliary cruiser Otranto, Captain H. M. Edwards. The German 
armoured cruisers Scharnhorst and Gneisenau each mounted eight 
8°2-inch guns, each ship firing six guns on a broadside, or twelve in 
all. The Good Hope mounted two 9°2-inch guns. She had there- 
fore two guns against twelve. The Monmouth mounted fourteen 
6-inch guns, which, together with the 6-inch guns of the Good 
Hope, could not be effectively used in a heavy sea, and which 
in any case were hopelessly outranged. In the action of lst Novem- 
ber, 1914, the Good Hope and the Monmouth were sunk. 

Attempts have been made to fasten blame upon the conduct 
of that most gallant officer and consummate seaman, Sir Chris- 
topher Cradock, It has been urged that the Canopus battleship, 
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was or might have been within call when the action was fought. 
Asa matter of fact, as the Admiralty very well knew, the Canopus 
was hundreds of miles distant at the time; and even had she 
been present at the action, she could only have reduced the odds 
by bringing four old 12-inch guns to bear, or six old British guns 
to twelve new German guns. It has been suggested that Cradock 
should have avoided action. No such implication ought to be 
made in the absence of knowledge of his orders. In any case, it is 
probable that he could not have avoided action, even had he 
wished to avoid it. 

The Admiralty, in accordance with their system of secrecy, 
have published no account of the instructions given to Sir 
Christopher Cradock. 

“Pursuant to the custom of the Navy,” asthe Naval Discipline 
Act has it, the surviving officers of the action, Captain Luce of 
the Glasgow and Captain Edwards of the Otranto, should have 
been tried by court-martial, solely in order that the facts should 
be elucidated and the country informed of what the country has a 
right to know. No court of enquiry or court-martial has been held. 
Fourteen hundred officers and men lost their lives, and the matter 
was passed over by the Admiralty as a thing of no moment. 

There are questions to which the nation has a right to receive 
a categorical reply : 

(1) Did Sir Christopher Cradock ask for reinforcements ? 

(2) If he asked for them, why were they not despatched ? 

(3) Is it the fact that two battle-cruisers—or other vessels— 
were actually despatched but were recalled by the Admiralty ? 

The contention that no reinforcements were required is absurd. 
It is sufficiently met by the fact that, when it was too late to save 
Cradock, Vice-Admiral Sir Doveton Sturdee was hastily taken 
from his position as Chiefofthe War Staff at the Admiralty, and was 
placed in command of the powerful squadron which abolished the 
German squadron off the Falkland Islands, on 8th December last. 

In the meantime, on September 22, the three armoured 
cruisers, Aboukir, Cressy, Hogue, having been sent out on patrol 
duty day after day without a destroyer escort, were torpedoed 
by submarines. No court of enquiry, no court-martial, were 
held to elucidate the facts of the case, and to make clear upon 
whose orders the commanding officer of the squadron was acting. 
The cruiser Hawke was torpedoed by a submarine on October 15. 
No court of enquiry, no court-martial, were held. The cruiser 
Hermes, proceeding down Channel without an escort, was torpedoed 
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by a submarine on October 31. No court of enquiry, no court. 
martial, were held. On Ist January, the Formidable, battleship, 
Captain Arthur N. Loxley, was torpedoed by a submarine in the 
Channel. The squadron to which she belonged was then steaming 
slowly in bright moonlight, without escort. No court of enquiry, 
no court-martial, were held. With the possible exception of the 
loss of the Hawke these losses were preventable. Sir Christopher 
Cradock, the two ships of his squadron, and their officers and men, 
were lost because no reinforcements were sent to the station, 
The immense destruction inflicted upon commerce before the 
German Pacific squadron was sunk, was due to the neglect in 
time of peace by the Admiralty to make proper strategical dis- 
positions. When war came, it was too late. There could be no 
stronger evidence of the actual results of the existing system of 
Admiralty administration. Onthe other hand, the heroic actionof 
Sir Christopher Cradock, the action off Heligoland of August 28, Sir 
Doveton Sturdee’s action off the Falkland Islands of December 8, 
Sir David Beatty’s action of January 25, and the strategical disposi- 
tion of the fleets upon the occasion of the German raid on 17th 
December, all testify to the skill and gallantry of the Navy at sea, 

It is solely in order that the Navy at sea should be rightly 
administered and should be permitted to perform its duty in its 
own way, that it is necessary to direct the public attention to 
past blunders and disasters. How many more of these must 
occur before the public recognise the situation ? 

The number of lives lost in the Navy, and the numbers of 
wounded and missing, were published in the Press on February 17. 
Excluding the Royal Naval Division, knocked to pieces at Antwerp, 
348 officers and 5812 men have lost their lives ; 45 officers and 382 
men have been wounded ; 8 officers and 5 men are missing. The 
greater proportion of the officers and men lost their lives as the 
result of submarine attacks against which the proper precautions 
were not taken. 

Mr. Churchill, in his statement presented to the House of 
Commons on February 15, gave the losses suffered by the mercan- 
tile marine as 63 vessels. He was promptly corrected, in the 
Press, by Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, who gave the figure as 155 
merchant and fishing vessels captured, destroyed or detained, 
from August 4 to January 25. Mr. Bowles also corrected the 
figures cited by Mr. Churchill in a comparison drawn by him 
between the losses in the Napoleonic wars and the losses of to-day, 
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Mr. Churchill’s figures, according to the evidence cited by Mr. 
Bowles, being grossly inaccurate, and the inaccuracy in each 
case supporting Mr. Churchill’s fallacious arguments. 

The secrecy of the Admiralty has been effectually secured 
by their deliberate abandonment of the ancient and irrefrag- 
able custom of the Navy of assembling a court-martial in 
the case of the loss, wreck, or capture of one of his Majesty’s 
ships. Mr. Churchill attempted to defend what is in fact in- 
defensible, in the course of his speech of February 15. His case 
having been completely demolished by Lord Charles Beresford, 
Mr. Attorney-General, Sir John Simon, was briefed by the Ad- 
miralty to defend what is virtually an infraction of the law of 
the land. That a Law Officer of the Crown should be employed 
to find excuses for the breaking of a custom which involves, if not 
the breach, at least the nullification, of the Naval Discipline Act of 
1866, is of course a necessary part of the policy of suppression, 
Undeterred by the novelty of his position, Mr. Attorney-General 
did his best. But neither Mr. Attorney-General nor any one 
else can remove the solid fact that if a naval officer is denied a 
court-martial in the case of the loss, wreck, or capture of his 
ship, he is deliberately deprived of the opportunity of clearing 
himself from blame, and remains therefore at the mercy of any 
Admiralty official—if any such there be—who chooses to use the 
circumstance against him. Nor does the public now possess any 
guarantee that the national property is in proper keeping ; for 
a court-martial, which is an open court, provides the only statutory 
method of rendering to Cesar what is Cwsar’s. The object of 
assembling a court-martial is first of all to elicit and to make clear 
the truth. The result of suppressing a court-martial is to conceal 
the truth. Moreover, there are several most important clauses 
in the Naval Discipline Act which, in default of a court-martial, 
whose assembling is invariably assumed, cannot be carried into 
execution. Here is no mere matter of naval etiquette, or ancient 
tradition, though it is both. The practice of assembling a 
court-martial in case of the loss, wreck, or capture of a ship of 
his Majesty, is the very foundation of fair dealing towards the 
naval officer and towards the nation. The naval officer, relying 
upon court-martial, which is trial by his peers, knows that what- 
ever may occur, he will receive justice. As for the despised British 
public, they are coolly requested (by Mr. Attorney-General) to 
stand aside and see officers and men lost, and stout ships sent 
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to the bottom, with never a reason given or an explanation 
presented. Such is the proper attitude for common people to 
assume in time of war, said Mr. Attorney-General. Mr. Bonar 
Law is to be congratulated upon his dignified and sensible protest, 
But the supersession of courts-martial is only a part of the system 
of secrecy and of political domination existing at the Admiralty, 
And who pays for the result of that system ? Ask the widows 
of officers and men. 

In another sense, the entire nation is paying at the rate of 
millions sterling and hundreds of the best lives in the country, for 
the political interference with the full and rightful action of the 
Navy. How many of the public recognise the immense signifi- 
cance of the fact that from the beginning of the war until now, 
the Government have permitted the importation into Germany of 
food-stufis, cotton (which is used in the manufacture of explosives), 
and many other commodities, when they might have cut off 
the whole of the supplies of Germany from the beginning of the 
war ? which, had they done what was their plain duty to do, 
would now be nearer its end than it is. What with the Declara- 
tion of London, which has no force in law; with the Declaration 
of Paris, already violated by Germany ; the Hague Conventions, 
which Germany, having signed them, never even pretended to 
observe; and some other cause, still dark: the Government 
succeeded in shackling the action of the Fleet, bewildering naval 
officers, irritating neutrals, and (as the ultimate result) in con- 
tributing to the support of Germany. Fora time the Government 
even permitted Germany to import reservists; but even the 
bemused British public could not stomach that particular method 
of mitigating the horrors of war, as the pro-German newspapers 
call it; and the Government, none too soon, were forced to 
rescind their permission. It was given in secrecy; but it had 
to be withdrawn in public. 

The German Government foresaw that, even with the partial 
prevention of the importation of supplies exercised by the British 
Fleet, matters might eventually become serious, took over the 
food stocks of Germany, and decreed a submarine war upon all 
British commerce, enemy or neutral, approaching the British Isles. 
It was the inevitable German reply to British foolishness. The 
submarine destruction of all sea-borne commerce without warning, 
combined with the intimation to neutrals that, should Great 
Britain consent to surrender her right of capture, the submarines 
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would withdraw, was designed to range all neutral Powers 
against England. It was designed, further, to force England, 
by the actual sinking of a number of innocent vessels, to 
reconsider the position. But during the war, Great Britain, 
to her detriment and to the advantage of Germany, had not 
exercised her full powers. Therefore the purpose of Germany 
was to compel Great Britain to renounce the right of capture 
altogether ; in other words, to confer immunity upon private 
property at sea, and therewith to destroy at a blow what the 
Declaration of Paris of 1856 and the Hague Conventions have 
left of British maritime power. The object of the titled aliens 
who move in high places in this country, whose influence upon 
aflairs has not yet been revealed in its full extent, will then 
have been achieved. 

The paramount issue upon which the nation must decide 
to-day is whether the Royal Navy shall be administered justly, 
and whether it shall be permitted to exercise its full powers and 
properly supported in that exercise. Let not the nation be 
deceived ; for it is ultimately by the Navy alone that victory can 
be achieved and the safety of the Empire established and con- 
firmed. For the war cannot be finally ended so long as either the 
British Fleet or the German fleet remains undefeated. That 
Germany can never obtain victory so long as the British Navy, 
controlling sea communications, prevents the importation into 
Germany of supplies and stops all German trade, is sufficiently 
clear. Not so obvious, yet equally true, is it that Great Britain 
cannot achieve an enduring peace so long as the German navy 
Temains in existence. And what is true of Great Britain is true 
of France, and true of Russia. The Imperial German navy is 
the standing menace to civilisation and to the peace of Europe. 
Those who prate of terms of settlement find it convenient to ignore 
that central fact of the situation. The Emperor may hold 
his navy in safe keeping in order to use it as an instrument of 
negotiation. In that case, the course of the Allies is clear. Or 
the Emperor may be waiting his time to attack with all the naval 
force at his command ; in which case there is only one thing to be 
done. In order that it should be done properly, nothing must be 
left to chance. If right administration is secured, if the Navy is 
teleased from the fetters forged by political lawyers, the Navy 


may be trusted with the rest. 
A Navat CorRESPONDENT 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Wasuineton, February 4, 1915. 


THE Germans in the United States—it would be folly even to 
waste a hyphen on them, and this the American newspapers 
who are not under the influence of Germany now recognise—no 
longer make any concealment of their feelings or intentions but 
have now come out boldly in an attempt to make the United 
States the ally of their country. Last Saturday a meeting of 
Germans from all parts of the country was held in Washington, 
the moving spirit in the affair being Congressman Bartholdt of 
St. Louis, who in the early days of the session introduced a Bill 
to prohibit the exportation of munitions of war. Speeches were 
made by Bartholdt and other German Congressmen, and after 
reciting a long list of grievances the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

“ Resolved, That we, citizens of the United States, agree to 
effect a national organisation, the objects and purposes of which 
may be stated as follows : 

“In order to assure the possession of an independent news 
service, we favour an American cable, controlled by the Govern- 
ment of the United States; 

“We demand a free and open sea for the commerce of the 
United States, and unrestricted traffic in non-contraband goods 
as defined by international law ; 

“We favour as a strictly American policy the immediate 
enactment of legislation prohibiting the export of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and munitions of war; 

“We favour the establishment of an American merchant 
marine, and 

““ We pledge ourselves, individually and collectively, to support 
only such candidates for public office, irrespective of party, who 
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will place American interests above those of any other country, 
and who will aid in eliminating all undue foreign influences from 
American life.” 

This has aroused the fierce resentment of the leading New 
York papers. The object of the organisation, the Sun says, “‘is 
to make the needs and necessities of foreign nations the issues 
on which the political campaign of this country in 1916 shall be 
fought,” and it continues : 

“The promoters of this pro-German movement propose that 
the United States by its municipal law and the exercise of its 
sovereignty shall compel an alteration in the military situation 
produced by the superiority of the allied fleets, and restore to 
Germany the advantages of which that superiority has deprived 

“The neutrality that honour, wisdom, and interest unite to 
urge on the United States is to be violated for the crippling of 
England, France, and Russia, and the means by which this is 
sought to be accomplished is published with that same brazen 
assurance to which we have become accustomed in the discussion 
of our duty by those who would prescribe our conduct. 

“ Against this project for the abandonment of our historically, 
legally, and morally correct attitude every instinct of Americanism 
protests. To the threat that those men in public life who have 
the courage to oppose it shall be driven to retirement by the votes 
of German sympathisers every counsel of honour answers with a 
defiance. The United States shall not be converted into an ally 
of Germany, nor driven into the ranks of that nation’s enemies.” 

Equally as severe is the Times, which says the German propa- 
gandists, vexed by the failure of their efforts or emboldened by 
the good-natured tolerance of the American public, “have 
adopted a new plan of campaign that calls for and will receive 
some attention.” Abandoning their past tactics “the German 
propagandists now have the hardihood to announce a plan of opera- 
tions deliberately intended to embroil us with a friendly nation and 
to commit our Government, for the benefit of Germany, to acts 
of unneutral interference in the war.” Discussing in detail the 
resolutions adopted, showing that the policy advocated is solely 
in the interest of Germany and an attempt to deprive England 
of the advantage gained by command of the seas, the Times says : 
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“This matter is serious, it is deeply serious. It is of grave 
concern to every American that men who have by oath renounced 
their allegiance to the German Emperor, who have sworn allegiance 
to our Government, should thus ignore those oaths ; that men who 
have come here to escape the scourge of Prussian militarism should 
now, on our soil, exalt the Prussian ideal above the American 
ideal; that they should openly profess principles and counsel 
procedures that must be described as seditious and disloyal. . . , 

The Herald warns the Germans they are playing with fire as 
nothing will more quickly arouse the spirit of Americans than 
this threat of foreigners dictating to them. ‘‘ Here are men who 
by their acts reveal themselves not only willing but anxious to 
sacrifice the interests of the American people in the hope of pro. 
moting the interests of a foreign nation.” 

The same warning is given by the Evening Post. For the first 
time the Germans have raised the question “of the loyalty of 
foreign-born citizens, not their loyalty in time of war, but that 
deeper, firmer, and nobler allegiance to our institutions which we 
have a right to expect of true Americans. For it is impossible 
to uphold German autocracy and American representative 
Government at the same time; they are too utterly dissimilar 
to make it possible. At bottom there are the same fundamental 
differences that existed when the men of 1848 fled to this country 
for political asylum. But those who are trying to raise up 4 
German national party here in the reflected heat of the great 
struggle abroad overlook all this, as they do the probability of 
their opening serious cleavage between themselves and the other 
American citizens which will last for years to come. With the 
outcome of the war for Germany they have, strictly speaking, 
no more concern than the hundreds of thousands of Americans 
who are indebted to her for one cause or another.” 

Representative Bartholdt and his associates, the World says, 
“are doing Germany no good, and they are doing themselves 
much harm, by their pernicious pro-German propaganda. 

‘When they threaten to carry Germany’s case to the polls 
and make the German cause an issue in American politics, they are 
playing with dynamite. The American people will not tolerate 
such a campaign of alienism, and the chief sufferers will be the 
so-called German-Americans who plot it. 
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“Germany is the only country engaged in this war which has 
officially undertaken to manipulate American opinion. It is 
the only belligerent which maintains a lobby in the United States 
to incite public sentiment against other belligerents with which 
we are friendly. The only foreign element in this country which 
js assailing the President of the United States and seeking to 
bulldoze the Government of the United States is the German 
element, and that sort of thing can be easily overdone. 

“When the representatives of German-American societies 
publicly pledge themselves in effect to oppose all candidates for 
office who will not sacrifice American interests to German interests, 
they are straining American patience to the breaking-point.” 

The World thinks it is a pity Carl Schurz is not alive to preach 
a little wholesome common sense to German-Americans, and it 
pointedly remarks : 

“The American people will not indefinitely submit to alien 
meddling in their domestic affairs. They will not countenance the 
sacrifice of American interests to foreign privilege. They will 
not allow the peace and the security of the United States to be 
jeopardised by a foreign propaganda for the benefit of a foreign 
nation that has involved itself in a world war. If Mr. Bartholdt 
and his associates do not understand this, we are sorry for them, 
because they are piling up trouble for themselves.” 

The TJribune, after denouncing the “‘crusade by German- 
Americans (of the type General von Bernhardi had in mind when 
he called them American-Germans and counted them as one of 
Germany’s political and military assets)” says: 

“Therein lies the folly as well as the scandal of an open pro- 
German agitation to force the nation into unneutral conduct. 
The Washington resolution-makers talk of supporting only such 
candidates for public office as will promise to help them in pro- 
Germanising our national policies. But what candidate anywhere 
would have a ghost of a show of election if he pledged himself 
to consult German interests first and American interests after- 
wards? .. .” 

Seemingly the Germans have again overplayed their hand in 
their attempts to embroil the United States and Great Britain, 
and that of course is their purpose. From their standpoint their 
policy is sound. They gain nothing from American friendship, 
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they will gain a great deal if they succeed in straining Anglo. 
American relations. There is no profit to be made by Germany 
out of the United States. Germany has tried to borrow money 
in this country and has failed ; she can secure only those supplies 
which she is permitted to receive by the grace of Great Britain; 
German trade with America has practically ceased. On the 
other hand, England and her Allies are able to purchase what they 
need in the United States, and the financial and commercial 
relations of the nations have not been interrupted by the war. 
The Germans, of course, would like to make the United States 
their ally and to be strengthened by the financial and material 
resources of this country, but only a few of the most visionary 
believe that to be possible. The United States will not go to war; 
the United States will not become a partner in the crime of 
Germany against civilisation. The great majority of the Germans 
in America know it is useless to try to obtain governmental 
support, but they hope to destroy American neutrality by making 
the United States the secret ally of Germany while still pretending 
to maintain strict neutrality. If the Government should do 
what the resolutions demand, if the trade in munitions of war 
should be prohibited, British shipping be interfered with, and other 
things of the same kind done, American neutrality would be 
merely a sham and Germany would gain immensely. That is 
what the Germans in the United States are trying to bring about. 


If the New York newspapers expressed the feeling of the 
country the German hope would be preposterous, but the New 
York press while national, in a sense is also local. We have a 
striking illustration of that at the present time. With a single 
exception, I believe, all the New York newspapers are bitterly 
opposed to the Ship Purchase Bill, but their opposition has not 
influenced Congress nor has it in the slightest degree modified 
the judgment of the President. If the New York newspapers 
could be accepted as a proper criterion of the sentiment of the 
country, the Ship Purchase Bill could not command a dozen votes 
in the House or Senate, instead it appears to have a majority 
in both Houses and the Republicans in the Senate have been 
compelled to resort to physical obstruction to prevent the Bill 
being brought to a vote. 
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The important question is, how powerful is German political 
influence ? 

That, of course, is a very difficult question to answer, but it 
is evident it is not by any means a negligible quantity, and it must 
be conceded the Germans have shown shrewdness by threatening 
to use their political power. Should the Germans in the next 
election vote as a unit, disregarding past party affiliations and, 
carrying out the spirit of their resolution, support only those 
candidates who are pledged to German interests, they can elect 
the next President. Politicians know this, and they will be 
politicians of an unusual kind if they resist the temptation to win 
this important vote. In the past, unfortunately, international 
politics have been kicked about for politicians to play with. 
The same thing may happen again. 

The warning given by the New York Herald and World that 
the Germans are playing with fire must be taken into consideration. 
Although Americans have been almost foolishly generous in giving 
the ballot to the foreigner, which has made him a power to which 
the politician is compelled to defer, the native-born American— 
and he exists, strange as it may seem when in these days so much 
is heard of the American with a hyphen—has often regretted 
the prominence given to the alien and resented being subject to 
him. Newspapers and public men seldom, if ever, touch on such 
a dangerous topic, and if they do—when no election is impending 
or the public mind is fairly calm—it is to decry race or national 
prejudice and to accept the comforting doctrine that every man 
is as good an American as any other; the slight accident of birth, 
language, and tradition being lightly glossed over. About a year 
ago in unveiling a statue to Commodore Barry, popularly known 
as the Father of the American Navy, President Wilson referred to 
the hyphenated American, and intimated that the foreigner when 
he became a good American dropped his hyphen. 

More than half a century ago there was an important anti- 
foreign movement in American politics. Fear of the political 
power of the alien and suspicion of Roman Catholicism, led to 
the formation of the Know Nothing Party, whose purpose was 
frankly to combat the Irish, the Germans, and the Catholics, 
and keep political control in the hands of native-born American 
Protestants. It brought a good deal of confusion into American 
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politics and might have left a more permanent mark had it not 
straddled the question of slavery, and it was swept out of existence 
by the Republican party when slavery was the great political 
issue. 

In 1887 a secret political organisation was founded in Iowa 
known as the American Protective Association. The A.P.A,, 
as it was generally called, according to the statement of its 
founder, was not so much anti-alien as it was anti-Catholic, 
It was asserted that the condition of affairs in this country “ was 
such that the institutions of our Government were controlled 
and the patronage was doled out by an ecclesiastical element 
under the direction and heavy hand of a foreign ecclesiastical 
potentate. This power became so influential that it stood 
as a unit in many places against the institutions of the 
country.” It was explained that the chief idea in view 
was: “That we had no right under the Constitution of this 
country to oppose any religious body on account of its dogmatic 
views, faith, &c., but we did believe we had a right to oppose it 
when it became a great political factor. We believed then and 
we believe now that every man in this country has a right to 
worship God according to the dictates of his conscience, but we 
did not believe that the Constitution intended to convey the 
right to any set of men to control and manipulate the political 
affairs of this country to the aggrandisement of any ecclesiastical 
power.” 

The A.P.A., because it was a secret organisation, for a few 
years exercised some terrorism over timid and trimming politicians 
and candidates for office, who not knowing the size of the Asso- 
ciation’s membership, were easily persuaded it wielded great 
influence and had the power, as it asserted, to defeat every man 
who would not join in the crusade against the alien and Catholic. 
In some localities it was able to defeat men or contributed to 
their election, but it never became a vital factor in American 
politics and died of inanition a few years later. 


The German attempt—or is it only a blufi?—to control 
the next election and elect a President and members of Con- 
gress under the dictation of German influence may revive 
Know-Nothingism and A.P,A.ism in more virulent form than 
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the original movement of the fifties or that of a quarter 
of a century ago. Many Americans are intensely indignant 
at the attempt on the part of the Germans to make the United 
States an ally of Germany and to risk war because of the hatred 
they have of England, and they think the time has come to make 
these Germans understand that if they call themselves Americans 
they have an obligation to the country that has given them citizen- 
ship. “‘ Deutschland iiber Alles,” the New York Sun remarks, 
is all right in its place, but its place is not in America. The effect 
of the “German-American” propaganda “has been to confuse 
the minds of multitudes of American citizens as to the whereabouts 
of their allegiance. The natural sympathy of race and of associa- 
tion and of cherished memories has been inflamed into a fierce 
partisanship, in some cases even to the exclusion of the notion of 
primary obligation to the adopted flag and country. The Sun 
has actually received letters from ‘German-Americans’ avowing 
American citizenship and yet declaring that American action 
fatally unfavourable to Germany’s cause would result in civil 
war in this country. These are extreme cases, but they illustrate 
the disposition of so many worthy people to ignore the fact that 
there is no place for ‘ Deutschland iiber Alles’ on this side of the 
water and in American bosoms.” 

What the Sun expresses so moderately many Americans think 
more violently. In a word, they are tired of the impertinence 
and insolence of those Germans who act as if the country was 
theirs by right of inheritance and the American was only permitted 
to exist by suflerance. The German is by nature overbearing 
and he shows little consideration for the sensibilities of his 
neighbour. He brings across the water these unamiable qualities. 
He is here hectoring, domineering, and pugnacious. His idea of 
Kultur or culture is still Germanic. 

If the Germans push their political campaign to the limit, 
if they become too offensive in their attempt to control the next 
election, it may result in the Americans uniting for their own 
protection, and a wave of Know-Nothingism will sweep the 
country. The next election then will not be a contest between 
Republicans and Democrats, and the ordinary issues will be lost 
sight of. More important than the tariff, Trust regulation, scores 
of other questions that now occupy the mind of the country, will be 
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the decision whether the United States is to be governed from 
Washington or Berlin, whether men calling themselves Americans 
and having renounced their allegiance to Germany, are Germans 
or Americans, whether the loyalty of these men can be relied 
on or they are to be under suspicion. This last thought is voiced 
by a correspondent of the New York Tribune, who writes to that 
paper : 

“These societies, now deliberately organising to subvert 
American ideals of government, are striking at the roots of our 
national life. I am no alarmist. I have no expectation of a 
German invasion of these shores. But the Washington pro. 
nunciamiento offers the clearest possible evidence that if such 
an invasion were to occur it would find here several million 
Germans prepared to facilitate its progress.” 

A few years ago, even a time so near to the present as a year 
ago, hardly any American paper would have printed a communica- 
tion of this kind, or if space had been given to it, the writer would 
have been told that he was one of those unworthy and narrow 
Americans always trying to arouse prejudice against the foreigner; 
more than likely he would have been told that the foreigner is ina 
great many things a better American than the so-called native 
American. A different view is held now. After the experience of 
England, France, and Belgium with German spies, after the bitter 
knowledge of the German idea of fair play and hospitality, 
Americans see the wisdom of taking less for granted and doubting 
the attachment of men who, while naturalised American citizens, 
may still claim not to have forfeited their rights to be regarded 
as German subjects. 

This correspondent, from whose letter I have already quoted, 
disavows being anti-German or having any prejudice against the 
Germans, but he adds these pertinent observations that will, I am 
sure, be sympathetically received by many Americans : 

‘Something unquestionably must be done to combat the 
German peril just brazenly let loose in our midst. Organisation 
must be met with organisation. In newspapers, in pulpits, on 
the public platform, in clubs and other social places, wherever 
Americans can give voice to their opposition to this abhorrent 
movement they must make themselves heard. If, as the Washing- 
ton meeting announces, the fight is to be carried into politics, let 
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from us accept the issue and go after the destruction of it as we would % 
cans go after any foulness in the public health. But let it be under- 
hans stood, let it be proclaimed from the housetops, that this is not a i 
lied civil war, not a war between two bodies of Americans. It is a ; 
iced war between Americans and Germans. Let the line be drawn ; 
that sharp and deep, for all men to see.” : 
vert I should not like to predict at this time what the result will : 
our be if the Germans carry out their threat and make the war an } 
f a issue in American politics. Numerically the Germans, with the 
ar0- addition of their Austrian allies, are inferior to the English-speaking ’ 
uch races in this country, leaving out of calculation the Irish, some 
ion of whom have been seduced by German blandishments and have 

united with the Germans to shape politics to suit their own ends. 
= The Germans, however, are a great deal more influential and 
ce powerful than they were in the Know-Nothing days of the middle 
uld of the last century, and they will be backed in their effort to 
ow subvert American institutions by their Government. In every | 
T large city there is a weighty German commercial element, in some 
-” of them they are among the largest advertisers, and that makes 
ve the newspapers treat them with consideration. They have their 
of own Press, and many Germans read only the newspapers printed 
et in their own language. Among them are prominent financiers 
Ys and able men of affairs. There is intelligence and knowledge 
ng enough in their ranks to direct the movement if they really 
8, mean to go to the lengths their platform indicates, but my own 
ed belief is they will not be so foolich and will accomplish their results 
more insidiously. If they openly array Germans against 
d, Americans the manhood of America will revolt and the Germans 
ne will go to the wall; what they are much more likely to do is to let 
“ it be known that certain candidates will receive their support ; 
that men who are “ friendly ” will be given assistance, while those 
6 supposed to be too zealous in the cause of the Allies will have their 
R opposition. In that case it is not difficult to see that some men 
. who are more interested in being elected than they are in anything 
. else will be only too willing to pay the price that may be demanded 
t for German assistance. 


In some quarters there is a disposition to accuse the English 
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of not properly appreciating the assistance the United States 
has been to them by furnishing supplies of so many kinds that 
were urgently needed in the first months and when we were 
totally unprepared to carry on a great war. Let it be frankly 
admitted this assistance has been of the greatest value, and let it 
also be added with equal candour that the obligation is not entirely 
on one side. What England has bought the United States has 
sold, and the millions paid for these purchases have given employ. 
ment to thousands of men and added to American wealth. If 
England had been as well prepared for the war as Germany, if 
she had not been compelled to buy heavily in the American market 
in a hurry, the effects of the war would have been much more 
severely felt in this country, and working-man as well as manu- 
facturer would have felt the pinch of poverty and hard times. 
Trade here, as elsewhere, has of course been dislocated by the 
war, but in many ways the United States is profiting by it and is 
the richer because all Europe is the poorer. 

Had Great Britain made cotton contraband there would have 
been no market for the thousands of bales that have been sent 
to Germany and Austria, and the South, which is so largely 
dependent upon the proceeds of the cotton crop, would have 
been hardly hit. Why cotton has not been made contraband 
has not been explained; it can only be assumed that the British 
Government deliberately permitted an advantage to its enemy, 
moved by a spirit of extreme generosity to the United States. 
If Germany is unable to secure cotton, not only is she industrially 
crippled, but she will be still further embarrassed in her military 
operations, as cotton is such an important element in the manu- 
facture of certain explosives. The fact that cotton can be used 
for military purposes is sufficient justification for making that 
article contraband. The claim made by Germany that she has all 
the cotton she needs for military operations and the cotton she 


is now importing from America is to be used solely in industry need 


not be given serious consideration. Germany may have cotton 
enough now to be turned into explosives, just as at the outbreak 
of the war she believed she had copper enough, and petrol enough, 
and many other things enough to carry her through the short and 
triumphant campaign that was to see Paris in her hands before 
Russia could mobilise and Great Britain exert her strength ; but 
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does any one believe that if she found she had again miscalculated, 
and her military supply of cotton was running short, she would 
hesitate for 2 moment to replenish it by drawing on the bales 
imported from America during the progress of hostilities ? 

Dr. Dernburg, the German Emperor’s special ambassador to 
the American people and chief publicity agent in the United States, 
has told an American audience Germany must have cotton, 
and since the outbreak of the war not a single cargo of food-stuffs 
has reached Germany. This is the most important thing Dr. 
Dernburg, who has not been reticent since he reached these 
shores, has said. It is the greatest tribute that has yet been 
paid to the efficiency of the British Navy ; it shows how in the long 
and cold winter nights and the grey and monotonous days the 
Navy has stuck to its job, how it has driven German commerce 
off the seas, how it has so securely bottled up Germany that she is 
cut off from the rest of the world and must either depend upon her 
own resources—admittedly insufficient—or starve. No wonder 
the German Government has been compelled to take over all 
food-stuffs and dole them out to the people. No wonder Count 
Bernstorff hastens to give the State Department “assurances ” 
—made in Germany out of scraps of paper—that American food 
sent to Germany will be used to feed non-combatants and not to 
provision the armies in the field. No wonder the Germans in the 
United States are working desperately to have the American 
Government stand up for the “rights” of the American grain 
grower and merchant and to insist that American food must not 
be interfered with. 

If everything intended for German use or consumption were 
declared contraband the war would be over the sooner. There 
can be no logical distinction made between wheat to feed a 
potential soldier and one who is in the trenches ; between cotton 
to be turned into gun-cotton and cotton to be made into shirts 
and socks that can be sold and provide further means for carrying 
onthe war. The business of a nation at war is to crush its enemy, 
and no distinctions can be made. The innocent have to suffer, 
but that is inevitable. War is hell. 


A. Maurice Low. 
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WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE ANGLO-GERMAN 
AGREEMENT ? 


Lorp HARDINGE made a voyage to the Persian Gulf last month, 
and, steaming up the Shatt-al-Arab, entered the great seaport of 
Basra, from which British and Indian troops and seamen have 
driven the Turks. The Viceroy explained his errand thus: “ The 
British occupation has raised problems which require prompt 
consideration and settlement. I have come here to see local 
conditions for myself in order the better to judge what measures 
are necessary.” He added that plans for the future could not 
be laid down without a full exchange of views with the other 
Great Powers, but he assured the people of Basra that the future 
would bring them “a more benign rule.” It was fitting that 
Lord Hardinge should have made this interesting journey. The 
campaign in the delta of the Tigris and Euphrates is a purely 
Indian enterprise. So far as it has gone, it shares with the Japan- 
British campaign at Tsingtau the distinction of being the only 
section of the war which is finished. Whether further operations 
are in progress or in contemplation in Northern Mesopotamia 
is a matter on which no statement has been made; but the 
invasion which led to the Turkish surrender at Kurna is in itself 
a complete and highly creditable operation. The British are 
masters of the gateway to the Garden of Eden, and it is not 
surprising that the Government of India are considering what 
should be done with it. Any decision now reached can only be 
tentative and temporary, but the principles involved affect the 
whole future of the British control of India. 

When the war broke out, we were on the verge of promulgating 
Agreements with Turkey and with Germany on the subject of 
the Baghdad Railway and Mesopotamia. In the whirlwind of 
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war this fact has been entirely overlooked. The Foreign Office 
perhaps considers it discreet to bury this smgular episode in 
oblivion, but whatever we may think of these Agreements they 
are better evidence of the blind good faith and foolishly ac- 
quiescent policy of Great Britain than all the Books of every 
colour of the rainbow which have yet been published. I have 
never seen a single reference to these Agreements in any speech 
or publication since August 4, and yet they shed a white light on the 
real character of official Anglo-German relations in the months 
immediately preceding the war. It was often said by the friends 
of Potsdam that the one great obstacle to a better understanding 
between England and Germany was the wicked hostility of many 
Englishmen to the Baghdad Railway scheme. Mr. J. A. Spender 
even wrote a pamphlet about it, and though I have mislaid my 
copy at the moment, I think he said that if we would only help 
Germany to build her Baghdad Railway, or at least cease to 
block it, there would be perfect love for evermore between London 
and Berlin—or words to that effect. We never blocked the 
Baghdad Railway. There was never a moment from the time 
the Imperial carpet-bagger visited Stamboul when Germany 
could not have built half a dozen lines to Baghdad and Babylon ° 
and Basra had she so desired. What we did was to say that we 
would not help her to find the money, which was what she really 
wanted. We also said that we would not have a terminus on the 
open sea in the Persian Gulf outside Turkish territory without 
our consent; but as the deep-water port of Basra, sixty-seven 
miles up the Shatt-al-Arab, remained at Germany’s disposal, our 
objection on this point was no obstacle. Why Mr. Spender and 
the rest said that we were thwarting Germany’s ambition I could 
never understand. 

However, the discreet policy of refusing to become entangled 
in the Baghdad Railway, accepted years before by Mr. Balfour 
after a grave initial blunder, was eventually abandoned. The 
friends of Potsdam had their way. After the Cabinet had plainly 
learned that the aim of Germany was to ‘“‘ dominate the European 
world,’ we entered into negotiations with Germany as a result 
of which we agreed to become an accessory to her Asiatic policy. 
We were to have directors on the Baghdad Railway Board, to 
assist in various ways, and generally to smooth Germany’s march 
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towards the morning light of the East. An Agreement with 
Germany was drafted. It was initialled in London by Sir Edward 
Grey and Prince Lichnowsky siz weeks before the declaration of 
war. Reuter’s correspondent in Berlin, who was certainly not a 
hostile witness, declared on June 15 that ‘“‘a complete understand. 
ing has been reached on all questions at issue.” Sir Edward Grey 
airily mentioned the Agreement in the House of Commons on 
June 29, and said that it and other scraps of paper “ make a very 
complete settlement of many very troublesome questions.” | 
have often wondered why so thick a veil has since enveloped this 
transaction. The only motive I can conceive is the hope that 
it may be forgotten. In the light of what has happened later, 
we can see that, within a few weeks of the war, we were 
engaged through our Foreign Office in the unusual occupation 
of cutting our own throat in the East. If this task was a worthy 
one, why not publish this stillborn Anglo-German Agreement as 
a proof of amiable intentions on the eve of war? Sir Edward Grey 
stated on March 23, 1911, that he wanted to come to an agree- 
ment about the Baghdad Railway to “remove one cause of 
political friction.” The Daily News, in pouring a flood of gush 
over the late Baron Marschall von Bieberstein on his arrival in 
England in 1912, declared that ‘the one outstanding concrete 
point which has been in issue between the two Governments 
is the Baghdad Railway.” The Baron’s mission was to 
“settle”? the question. It gleefully explained: ‘‘ Baron von 
Bieberstein knows everything about it; and, on the other hand, 
our own Foreign Office cannot, with any sort of conviction, 
maintain its old immovable attitude.” Well, the thing was done. 
The Baron set influences in motion which never stopped working 
until the sound of guns shattered these foolish dreams. The 
Agreement was written and engrossed and initialled and all but 
sealed. The “one outstanding concrete point” was disposed of. 
Germany got everything she asked for. And then came the war, 
and this extraordinary Agreement was thrust into a pigeon-hole, 
where it remains to this day. Is the Foreign Office ashamed of its 
own handiwork, which showed such a complete lack of foresight 
and discernment ? 

When the war is over, one of the questions we have got to 
deal with is that of the future of the Foreign Office. Until now 
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the Foreign Office has never got beyond the traditions of Nessel- 
rode and the Congress of Vienna. Its inhabitants regard them- 
selves as a little family party set in the midst of public life and 
public questions. Never was there a quainter retreat, more 
wilfully cut off from realities. In relation to the great modern 
issues which are now unfolded the dwellers in the Foreign Office 
have been very much like Wordsworth’s children who 


sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


Theinner working of the machine has been extraordinary. Some- 
times the most lady-like manners have been associated with the 
most ferocious theoretical Radicalism, but the Radicalism has never 
got beyond theory. In nothing has the Foreign Office rejoiced 
more than in its secrecy. It has tried to model itself on the 
German Foreign Office. ‘The Press and the public were to be told 
what was considered good for them, and nothing more. The 
restrictions imposed by the war have brought joy in every branch 
of the Executive, but they merely intensify the customs of the 
Foreign Office. The family party’s notion of the Press is that 
of a collection of individuals crawling on their stomachs to pick 
up the crumbs of information which may be flung to them. 
Journalists, said one of the Foreign Office luminaries long before 
the war, must “toe the line.” They must do as they are told, 
or the sacred portals will be barred to them. The Foreign Office 
reply to criticism is to slam its doors. Any journalist who pre- 
sumes to differ from the Foreign Office is excommunicated with 
bell, book, and candle, and relegated to outer darkness. The 
slavish subservience exacted from the German Press by the 
German Foreign Office has been one of the chief causes of the 
demoralisation of the German nation. We must be on our guard 
against the attempts to produce a spoon-fed Press in this country. 
The family party must be broken up when time and opportunity 
arrive, 

The Anglo-German and Anglo-Turkish Agreements are 
cases in point. They belong entirely to the pre-war period. 
They were instruments which might have changed the whole 
character of the British position in the Middle East. The nego- 
tiations were chiefly directed by one or two Foreign Office clerks, 
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the documents were engrossed, and had it not been for the rude 
interruption of the war, they would have been presented to 
Parliament and the Press as completed transactions. No one 
could then have criticised them effectively, or secured their 
amendment in any material respect. In 1903 Parliament was 
able to say a word before a handful of financiers settled the 
destinies of the Middle Kast. On this occasion whatever Par. 
liament might have said would have been too late. When the 
time comes for the purging of dark places this is the kind of thing 
which has got to be changed. 

I shall perhaps be asked—What has all this to do with India? 
A very great deal, as I shall now proceed to show. In becoming 
involved in the Baghdad Railway scheme, the Foreign Office was 
tampering with the welfare and security of India. Ever since 
the British went to India it has been a cardinal principle of our 
foreign policy to keep British influence in the Persian Gulf in. 


violate. For this principle there was a sound reason. If any ° 


other Power became established in the Gulf, we might eventually 
be confronted with a hostile naval base within easy reach of the 
shores of India. No one familiar with the last six months of 
naval warfare can now doubt that such a base, had it existed, 
might have seriously hampered our position in the East. The 
danger from a naval base would be essentially limited while the 
base was an isolated stronghold. It would have been very 
different had it been linked up with a great trunk railway giving 
communication with a powerful army under German domination. 
The next thing to remember is that in recent years the influence 
of Germany has been paramount in Turkey. When we negotiated 
with Turkey, we were really negotiating with Germany. The 
Turkish delegates invariably did what Berlin told them to do. 
Germany’s aim in world-politics has always been directed towards 
the Middle East. A Turco-German professor told a Berlin 
audience the other day that the economic efforts of Germany 
could be described by the catchwords: ‘North Sea, Constanti- 
nople, Baghdad, and Indian Ocean.”” The Baghdad Railway was 
in its essence strategic. The Germans tried for a long while to 
obtain for it a terminus at Koweit, the best harbour in the Gulf, 
where Herr Stemrich sought to acquire a lease of twenty square 
miles of territory. Once their line was built as far as Basra, they 
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would never have ceased to intrigue for a terminus at Koweit, and 
one fine morning we should have woke up to find a new Tsingtau 
within striking distance of India. 

The views of the National Review regarding the Baghdad 
Railway have never varied. It has contented itself with laying 
down two propositions. The first was that the line should not 
emerge from Turkish territory, which means that it should stop 
short at a point some distance from the open waters of the Gulf. 
The second was that Great Britain should have no part or lot 
in the enterprise. We should, in fact, neither hinder nor help it. 
We should simply leave it alone. These views, which were ex- 
pounded long ago in this Review, I have been permitted to 
elaborate in various special articles in the last few years. I have 
always been careful to say that Asiatic Turkey needs more rail- 
ways. No one who knows Asia, and has seen what the locomotive 
has done for Manchuria, can doubt that a system of railways 


* intended for economic development would do much for Mesopo- 


tamia. The objections to the German scheme were that its 
aims were primarily political and strategic. Those of us who 
have persistently fought the Foreign Office policy on this question 
had good grounds for our opposition. Sir Edward Grey’s reason 
for backing the Baghdad Railway was exactly the same as Mr. 
Spender’s. He wanted to “ please’ Germany, and to create a 
better understanding between the two nations. It was a well- 
meaning and even laudable motive, from the point of view of 
the Potsdam cult, but it was the negation of sound policy. The 
race that is responsible for the welfare of three hundred millions 
of people in India has no business to go out of its way to help 
Germany towards the Indian Ocean. By doing so we did not 
remove a cause of political friction, as Sir Edward Grey claimed. 
We were really helping to create fresh causes of friction. 

The negotiations between Great Britain and Turkey re- 
garding the Baghdad Railway and the Persian Gulf began more 
than three yearsago. They were principally conducted in London. 
Turkey sent a special representative to this country, Hakki 
Pasha, who handled all the negotiations with the Foreign Office. 
Hakki Pasha, though nominally the representative of Turkey, 
in reality represented Germany. He never took any step while 
he was in London without consulting the German Embassy, and 
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no decision was agreed to without reference to the German 
Foreign Office. It is a significant fact that the sudden outbreak 
of the Balkan War never stopped these negotiations, although 
it partially interrupted them. The Turks were driven back to 
Chatalja, even Constantinople was menaced, but still German 

kept Hakki Pasha in London. When the Balkan War gradually 
subsided, the negotiations were actively resumed. At one time, 
upon information which I afterwards found to be imperfect, 
I was even led to express partial and reluctant approval of their 
course, in the belief that the policy advocated in this Review 
had been in the main attained. When I discovered that the 
concessions offered to the Turco-Germans included permission to 
station a Turkish dignitary at Koweit, where no Turkish official 
of any rank had hitherto been allowed, I dissented. I know 
Koweit, and knew that this decision foreboded trouble, and a 
persistence in the stealthy attempts to obtain a port on the Gulf. 
It gave a fresh clue to the real motives of Germany. My dissent 
naturally mattered to nobody but myself. The Agreement 
with Turkey was at length all but settled. It was never signed 
because at the last moment certain fresh requests were made by 
Turkey,and the British reply thereto required further considera- 
tion in Constantinople and Berlin. It is just to admit that on 
our side these negotiations were conducted with extraordinary 
patience, with very great zeal and sincerity, and with an almost 
unrivalled familiarity with the details of the difficult questions 
involved. If the Foreign Office erred, it was not through lack of 
laborious work, for I doubt whether any highly technical and 
often obscure issues were ever handled with greater knowledge 
or attention to detail. The family party is a party of busy bees, 
and includes few drones nowadays. What was wrong with these 
negotiations was that their whole spirit and principle was 
unsound and impolitic. It was bad business to make any 
attempt at all to help Germany out of the mess she had got 
into over the Baghdad Railway, or to offer her gratuitous assist- 
ance in her movement towards the Indian Ocean. 

Out of the Agreement with Turkey sprang the mysterious 
Anglo-German Agreement, initialled but never signed. No one 
in the country seems to know anything about this elusive docu- 
ment, which has so completely vanished from the public ken 
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since the war began. When Sir Edward Grey addressed the 
House of Commons on May 29, 1913, he never gave any indication 
that there was to be an Agreement between Great Britain and 
Germany about the Baghdad Railway. On the contrary, he 
led us all to believe that the specific arrangement was to be with 
Turkey alone. His exact words were: ‘‘ Our agreement has been, 
or will be, made with Turkey. Germany will not be a party to tt, 
but at the same time it is essential that Germany should be 
satisfied that there is nothing in the agreement we make with 
Turkey which is not consistent with her own rights in her agree- 
ment with Turkey.” Germany, he said, was to be “satisfied 
that her interests are not injured’; but this is a very different 
thing from an Anglo-German Agreement. On May 30, 1913, 
the German Foreign Secretary, Herr von Jagow, spoke in the 
Reichstag upon Sir Edward Grey’s statement on the previous 
day. He remarked that “Sir Edward Grey had pointed out 
that the agreements were agreements between England and 
Turkey. Germany, however, had been kept aw courant of the 
negotiations.” There is nothing here about an Anglo-German 
Agreement regarding “the Baghdad Railway and Mesopotamia.” 
I can find no trace of any public mention of such an agreement 
until June 16 of last year, six weeks before the war, when the 
English Press published the following Reuter telegram from 
Berlin : 
BERLIN, June 15. 

“The Anglo-German Agreement regarding the Baghdad 
Railway and Mesopotamia has been initialled in London by 
Sir Edward Grey and Prince Lichnowsky, the German Am- 
bassador. A complete understanding has been reached on all 
the questions at issue. 

“The Agreement will not come into force until after the con- 
clusion of the negotiations with Turkey, as on some material 
points the assent of the Porte will be necessary. The contents 
of the Agreement can, therefore, not be divulged at present.” 


They have never been divulged to this day. At that time 
most of us believed that we were on the verge of civil war in 
Belfast, and Baghdad seemed very far away. The announce- 
ment passed almost without comment. On June 29, the day 
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after the murder of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, Sir Edward 
Grey made the following curt allusion to the Agreements: “We 
have made various agreements with Turkey; we have made 
agreements also with Germany separately on the Baghdad Rajl. 
way, and some kindred matters. We have also made agreements 
with Turkey about the Baghdad Railway, and kindred matter, 
and about the Persian Gulf generally.” That was the sum of his 
disclosures. Within a few days all eyes were turned towards 
Serbia, and the new Anglo-German Agreement passed into 
oblivion. It is an astonishing thing that, in spite of all the efforts 
since made to prove our good faith and our pacific intentions, 
this document, drafted with the very special purpose of “pleasing” 
Germany, has never once been resurrected. It was so deftly 
introduced into the Baghdad Railway negotiations that few 
people were aware of its existence until after it had been initialled, 
It was initialled more than two years after Lord Haldane had 
been made acquainted in Berlin with Germany’s desire to dominate 
Europe. When Sir Edward Grey became aware of the real 
intentions of Germany, the very last thing he should have done 
was to come to a separate understanding with Germany with a 
view to facilitating her progress towards the Indian Ocean. 
Yet the inexplicable thing was that he did so, that he went on 
doing so, that he all but completed the transaction, that he 
alluded to it publicly and placidly on the morrow of the Arch- 
duke’s murder. Is there any good reason why this document 
should not now see the light, if only as evidence of his well-meant 
purpose ? 

Lord Hardinge said at Basra that plans for the future in the 
deltaic region at the head of the Gulf could only be laid down 
after a full exchange of views with our Allies. His statement was 
prudent, for we must win the war before disposing of conquered 
territory. At some convenient season I shall endeavour to ex- 
plain the past intrigues of Germany and Turkey on the shores 
of the Gulf, in lands where they had no shadow of claim to intrude. ' 
For the present all that need be said is that German world- 
ambitions are already shattered, while the Turk has been driven 
far from the Gulf, where he must never be allowed to return. 
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